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The Literary Week. 
Mr. Joun Moruery’s noble and eloquent address at 


Manchester was a foretaste of the quality of his Life of 
(tladstone, to write which he has practically renounced 
all other interests. No date has yet been fixed for the 
publication of the Life. The task was colossal, including 
the sifting of thousands of letters, all carefully arranged in 
despatch boxes. In his speech at Manchester, which was 
spoken extempore from skeleton notes, Mr. Morley showed 
not only that he has given searching and severe study to his 
subject, but that he has kept his enthusiasm, and that he is 
able to communicate it. Who would have prophesied that 
one morning this week everybody would be talking again of 
Gladstone, or that a speech on Gladstone by anybody should 
have the power once more to set men’s minds wondering 
at that amazing personality ? 


Last week we gave a list of the plays that Stevenson 
planned to write. He also wished—indeed, longed—to 
undertake three biographies—a Life of John Knox, a Life 
of William Hazlitt, and a Life of the Duke of Wellington. 

Mr. Kririinc has been re-elected president of the 
Rottingdean Rifle Club. The Club owes its inception to 
Mr. Kipling, and has not yet been defeated. It has beaten 
some powerful opponents, both Volunteers and civilians, 
notably the London Fusiliers and the Lewes Rifle Club. 


ANOTHER volume of essays by Max Miiller is in prepara- 
tion. It includes papers on Buddhism ; the alleged sojourn 
of Christ in India; religions in China, and on many 
cognate subjects. In one essay Max Miiller writes on 
“Why I am not an Agnostic,” and in another he asks, 
“Ts Man Immortal ?” 





Tue English Illustrated Magazine for November contains 
a humorous article by Mr. H. G. Wells on “ The Literary 
Regimen.” We use the word “ humorous” intentionally, as 
a warning to literary beginners who may be tempted to 
follow Mr. Wells's instructions in order that they may learn 
to write “like he does.” In this paper, which also contains 
a picture of Mr. Wells drinking a cup of tea, he announces 
that he has discovered the “‘ fundamental secret of literary 
art.” 


It is imperative, if you wish to write with any power 
and freshness at all, that you should utterly ruin your 
digestion. Auy literary person will confirm this statement. 
At any cst the thing must be done, even if you have to 
live on German sausage, onions, and cheese to do it. Sv 
long as you turn all your dietary to flesh and blood you 
will get no literature out of it. ‘‘ We le.rn io suffering 
what we teach in song.” This is why men who live at 
home with theic mothers, or have their elder sisters to see 
after them, never, by any chance, however great their 
literary ambition may be, write anything but minor poetry. 
They get their meals at regular hours, and done to a turn, 
and that plays the very devil—if you will pardon the 
phrase—with one’s imagination. 


There are always grains of truth in Mr. Wells’s inventions. 
In this, his newest, there is, we fear, something like a quarter 





of a pound. But most writers do not take pains “to get 
rid of their digestion.” It goes of its own accord, silently, 
like the Arabs in the poem. 





FoLttowrmnae M. Maartens’ Women 7 Have Known, to 
which we referred last week, a book is announced by Mr. 
W. D. Howells, called Heroines of Fiction. Mr. Howells, we 
hear, has decided not to write any more novels. 

“DEAR OLD BrownrnG!” is not the usual way of re- 
ferring to the author of Zhe Ring and the Book. It is Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s way, and it occurs in an article called 
“* Personal Reminiscences,” included in his new book, (eorye 
Washington, and other Amertcun Addresses. The passage 
reads thus : 


Dear old Browning! how we all loved him; how we 
listened to his anecdotes ; how we enjoyed his improvised 
‘‘epitaphs in country churchyards,” till we broke into 
shouts of laughter as we detected the amusing forgery. 
At home in the smoking-room of a club, in a lady’s 
literary tea-party, in a drawing-room concert, or in a 
river picnic, he might have passed for a retired diplomat, 
but for his buoyancy of mind and brilliancy of talk. 
His heart was as warm, his moral jadgment as sound as 
his genius was original. 


Mr. Grant RicHARbs is preparing a Revised Edition of 
the Works of Tolstoy, to be edited by Aylmer Maude. 
Scrupulous care has been taken to present accurate versions, 
and the volumes will be provided with prefaces and foot- 
notes to enable the reader to understand the relation between 
what he is reading and the conclusions Tolstoy ultimately 
reached, as well as to minimise such difficulties as are 
unavoidably met with when the literature of one people is 
passed on to another. 


Mr. THeoporeE Wartts-DunTon’s successful novel, 
Aylwin, has just made a re-appearance. In this new 
impression, which is called “*The Snowdon Edition,” Mr. 
Watts-Dunton contributes an introductory chapter. After 
recalling the reasons that induced him to delay the publi- 
cation of Aylwin for so many years, he proceeds to consider 
an objection made by some critics that he had imported into 
a story written for popular acceptance too many speculations 
and broodings upon “the gravest of all subjects—the sub- 
ject of love at struggle with death” : 


My answer to this is that although it did win a great 
popular acceptance I never expected it todo so. I knew 
the book to be an expression of idiosyncrasy, and no man 
knows how much or how little his idiosyncrasy is in 
harmony with the temper of bis time, until his book has 
been given to the world. It was the story of Ay/win that 
was born of the speculations upon Love and Death; it was 
not the speculations that were pressed into the story ; 
without these speculations there could have been no story 
to tell. Indeed, the chief fault which 7 myself should find 
with Aylwin, if my business were to criticise it, would be 
that it gives not too little but too much prominence to 
the strong incidents of the story—a story written as a 
comment on love’s warfare with death—written to show 
that confronted as man is every moment by signs of the 
fragility and the brevity of human life, the great marvel 
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connected with him is not that his thoughts dwell frequently 
upon the unknown country beyond Orion where the 
beloved dead are loving us still, but that he can find time 
and patience to think upon anything else—a story written 
further to show how terribly despair becomes intensified 
when a man has lost-—or thinks he has lost—a woman 
whose love was the only light of his world—when his soul 
is torn from bis body, as it were, and whisked off on the 
wings of the ‘‘ viewless winds’’ right away beyond the 
furthest star, till the universe hangs beneath bis feet a 
trembling point of twinkling light, and at last even this 
dies away, and his soul crys out for help in that utter 
darkness and loneliness. 


Mr. Harpy’s new volume will be called Poems of the 
Past and Present. It will be published next month. 


Last January we printed a list of “ Questions in Shake- 
speare,” which aroused some interest. We observe that the 
Shakespeare Society of New York prints a similar set in the 
first number of its New Shakespeareana just issued. Its 
questions, strange to say, are clearly, to some extent, copied 
or adapted from ours. Thus we asked: In which play is 
“young Dizzy” mentioned ? and the Shakespeare Society 
asks : “ Which one of Queen Victoria’s Prime Ministers is 
mentioned by his popular name in the plays?” We asked : 
Who was Falstaff’s tailor ? and the 8.8, asks: “ What was 
the name of Falstaff’s tailor?” and soon. We notice that 
the S.S, is still in a state of puerile indignation against 
Mr. Sidney Lee for having presumed to undertake a census 
and description of Shakespeare first folios. Why this should 
arride the 8.8. of N.Y. we cannot discover. For one thing 
the type in which New Shakespeareana is printed would try 
our eyes even if the proportion of misprints were a reasonable 
one. But it is not, and we can only applaud the sentiments 
and deplore the English of the following statement : 

The editors and publishers of New Shakespeareana 
exceedingly regret to send out this number. It is not 
in the least what they intended and intend in the future. 
But it has been thought best in the face of many vexatious 
delays to make an initiative at once. Succeeding issues, 
it is expected and confidently believed, will entitle New 
Shakespeareana to a place editorially and typographically 
among the noble achievements of the New York Shake- 
speare Society. 


Mr. Henry Witett, of Arnold House, Brighton, has 
made a strikingly interesting gift to the Ashmolean Natural 
History Society of Oxfordshire, in memory of Mr. John 
Ruskin, It consists of a piece of ground about five acres in 
extent, — woodland, marsh, bog, and water. Mr. 
Willett’s wish is that the land shall be known as “The 
Ruskin Plot,” and that it shall be kept for all time in its 
present natural condition, A trust is being prepared which 
will vest the plot in the following trustees:—The Lord 
Lieutenant of Oxfordshire, the Mayor of Oxford, the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Radcliffe Librarian, the Hope Professor of 
Zoology, the Sherardian Professor of Botany, and the 
donor. Mr. Willett’s ground is situated at Cothill, near 
Abingdon, Berks, and is not meant so much for collecting 
purposes as for observation. It is proposed that a systematic 
record year by year of this piece of ground shall be kept by 
competent naturalists, 


Ir is not, perhaps, Mr. Bernard Shaw’s fault that he is a 
man of many explanations. Whatever be the reason, it is 
certain that he compels us to study his career. When 
his present or future do not demand urgent consideration, he 
calls us to the contemplation of his past. Take his early 
novel, (“shel Byron’s Profession. Both he and we thought 
it was reserved for brief obituary mention. But, bless you, 
no. Here it is, looking quite respectable in red cloth 
covers, with an added dramatised portion, two long prefaces, 
and a sixteen-page “note.” To “cool the fervour of 
idolatry with a dash of cold fact” is Mr, Shaw’s aim in 
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this story—to paint pugilism as it really is, denying it no 
good it possesses, but carefully localising and apportioning 
its evil. In his new preface he says : 


The unintelligent prizefighter is often the helpless togl 
of a gang of gamblers, backers, and showmen, who set him 
on to fight as they might set on a dog. And the spectacle 
of a poor human animal fighting faithfully for his backers, 
like a terrier killing rats, or a racehorse doing its best to 
win a race for its owner, is one which ought to persuade 
any sensible person of the folly of treating the actual com- 
batants as “‘ the principals” in a prizefight. Cockfighting 
was not suppressed by imprisoning the cocks; and prize- 
fighting will not be suppressed by imprisoning the 
pugilists. But, intelligent or unintelligent, first-rate like 
Cashel Byron, second-rate like Skene, or third-rate like 
William Paradise in this story, the prizefighter is no more 
what the spectators imagine him to be than the lady with 
the wand and star in the pantomime is really a fairy queen. 
And since Cashel Byron’s Profession, on its prizefighting 
side, is an attempt to take t e reader behind the scenes 
without unfairly c nfusing professional pugilism with the 
blackguardly environment which is no more essential to it 
than to professional cricket, and which is now losing its 
hold on the pugilist through the substitution of gate- 
money at boxing exhibitions for stakes at prizefights as his 
means of living, I think I may let it go its way with a 
reasonable prospect of seeing it do more good than harm. 


And again : 

All pugilism lies between these two extremes—between 
Cashel Byron and William Paradise; and it is because the 
Paradises are as likely to win as the Byrons, and are by no 
means so scarce, that the case for fist fighting, with gloves 
or without, as a discipline in the higher atbletic qualities, 
moral and physical, imposes only on people who have no 
practical knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. Shaw also wishes to expose “the abominable vein of 
retaliatory violence” which, he says, runs through the 
literature of the nineteenth century. 


AN interesting item in Mr. Shaw's preface is a portion of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s remarks on Cashel Byron's 
Profession communicated to Mr. William Archer. In the 
Letters Mr. Colvin politely suppressed the less favourable 
part of his judgment. This Mr. Shaw has now the joy of , 
printing himself. It is in the form of an analysis of the 
book’s composition : 

Charles Reade - ove ose 
Henry James or some kindred 
author, badly assimilated __... 1 part 


1 part 


Disraeli (perhaps unconscious) ... $ part 
Struggling, overlaid original 

talent ... ove swe ra 1} part 
Blooming gaseous folly ... 1 part 


That is the equation as it stands. What it may become, 
I don’t know, nor any other man. Vixere fortes—O, let 
him remember that—let him beware of his damned cen- 
tury: his gifts of insane chivalry and animated narration 
are just those that might be slain and thrown out like an 
untimely birth by the Demon of the Epoch. 

And if he only knew how I had enjoyed the chivalry! 
Bashville—O Bashville! j’en chortle! (which is finely 


polyglot). 


Tuer list of novels on which an Edinburgh Reviewer 
builds an article called “ Rome and the Novelists” (din- 
burgh Review, October) includes neither Miss Corelli’s nor 
Mr. Hall Caine’s story. It may interest some to know 
what novels have been selected by the writer. They are : 


Rome. By Emile Zola. 
Helbeck of Bannisdale. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Eleanor. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
One Poor Seruple. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. 
The Undoing of John Brewster. By Lady Mabel 
Howard. 
The Casting of Nets. By Richard Bagot. 
En Route. By J. K. Huysmans. 
The Vicar of St. Luke’s. By Sibyl Creed. 
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In an interesting article on “ Book-Hunting as a Busi- 
ness,” in the November Pall Mall Magazine, Mr. Frank 
Rinder leads off with the example of profitable book collect- 
ing indulged by the late Earl of Ashburnham. He reminds 
us that in the middle of the nineteenth century the Earl 
bought the Stowe collection of MSS. for £8,000, in 1883 it 
was sold to the British Museum for £45,000 ; a portion of 
the Barrois MSS. recently fetched £33,000 at auction, 
against £6,000 paid for the whole assemblage about fifty 

ears ago; in fine, for the magnificent library of printed 
books and MSS., acquired for something like £60,000, no 
less than about £220,000 has been realised. But then, 
adds Mr. Rinder, careful of the effect of such a statement, 
“ the late Earl was a most astute buyer, ever placing in the 
scales a given volume or collection against the amount of gold 
demanded for it.” Wecommend Mr. Rinder’s article, alike for 
its cautions and encouragements, to the would-be collector. 
There are still possibilities in this least “‘ tradey ” of trades. 
“Even to-day a person of taste and judgment can pick up 
bargains innumerable. If his purse be long enough, if 
he have a flair for the excellent, he may still acquire with 
profit examples of fifteenth or sixteenth-century craftsman- 
ship. As to works by modern authors, the verdict of the 
future has to be reckoned with. Mr. Meredith’s earliest 
book, the Poems of 1851, has made as much as £25 ; and 
if we could discern a writer of equal worth, and buy up 
copies of his initial effort, that would certainly ‘ pay.’ ” 


In the same magazine, which is being most admirably 
edited, Mr. William Archer continues his “ Real Conversa- 
tions.” This month it is Professor Masson,and Mr. Archer 
departs from his usual method of making dialogue do all his 
work, by prefixing to the talk a short sketch of Professor 
Masson’s career. No more than Mr. Archer need we dwell 
on Professor Masson’s literary labours, of which his Life of 
Milton is alone worthy to have been the work of a life- 
time. Speaking of the Professor’s well-known likeness to 
Carlyle, Mr. Archer says: “ Though there is something of 
the same ruggedness, the same underlying melancholy in 
the two faces, Professor Masson’s is lighted up by a kindli- 
ness, a spontaneous humanity, which must often hove been 
lacking in Carlyle’s physiognomy. ‘ Dourness ’ is the one 
national characteristic in which Professor Masson is 
lacking.” In quoting from these Conversations, which we 
hope to see in volume form, we always feel that we have 
mangled a living thing. But the following exchanges of 
opinion are interesting : 


W. A.: But you, who have rubbed shoulders with the 
giants of the past half-century—-can you look around now 
and point to any considerable number of men who have 
either reached, or given definite promise of reaching, an 
intellectual or artistic stature at all comparable with that 
of Carlyle, Ruskin, Darwin, Mill, Tennyson, Browning, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Charlotte Bronti:, George Eliot? Of 
course, I ‘‘ bar’? Meredith, Herbert Spencer, and Swin- 
burne, the great bulk, at any rate, of whose life-work lies 
in the bygone period. Or, to look at it from another point 
of view: in all the huge output of books of to-day, how 
many are there for which you could at all confidently pre- 
dict even the lease of life which the works of those writers, 
and of lesser writers than they, have already enjoyed, to 
say nothing of the future that may yet be in store for 
them ? 

Pror. Masson: It is true, I think, that the conditions 
of modern life are apt to be unfavourable to the abstraction 
and concentration necessary for the greatest kind of work. 
There was more leisure in my young days—the railway 
and the electric telegraph had not yet taken such tyran- 
nous hold of us. As I see the young men of to-day going 
on their way through life, it seems to me that few of them 

ause to look up at the stars; more of them are intent on 
aking horizontally before them—or downwards. The 
average of accomplishment, I should say, has improved ; 
but men go about their work ncw in a different spirit. 
Among the best of the young men of my time the actual 
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nous was as good as in the best of the young men of 
to-day, and they were able to give it a better chance. 
They had far more of solitude, far less of compulsory or 
prescribed occupation, far more of passive contemplation, 
letting their spirits lie open to all the winds that blew. 
And so pretty well on into manhood. Think of Tennyson, 
and all the years that he went mooning things over in his 
own mind, and humming them to his own ear, between 
the publication of his early, unripe work and that of the 
work that took the world by storm! In those days, when 
a@ subject struck a man, he did not dash at his desk at 
once—he rolled the thing over and over in his mind first, 
and got into complete affinity with it —— 

W. A. (interrupting): Whereas, now, the moment an 
idea strikes him, he (or his agent) sends a paragraph to the 
literary papers to aunounce the momentous fact. And 
then he proceeds to dictate the great work to a type- 
writer at the rate of so many thousand words a day. 

Pror. Masson: Formerly, too, when a man had written 
his book, he put the manuscript under his arm and went 
off with it to a publisher, to take his chance. Nowadays 
it is, as often as not, the publisher that has originated the 
idea and commissioned the book. Look at the innumer- 
able “series,” for example—many of them capitally con- 
ceived, most useful, excellent, but necessarily involving 
some restriction upon the individuality of each contri- 
butor. He has to fall into line—to write to a pattern— 
at the very least to confine himself within a fixed limit of 
space. 

W. A.: One can scarcely imagine Carlyle contributing 
to a series. 





Tue award in the recent George Alexander Competition 
for a four-act play to be enacted at the St. James’s reminds 
us of a somewhat similar competition held at the beginning 
of the last decade. In this case, M. Grein, of the Inde- 
pendent Theatre, then editor with a con/frére of a journal 
called the Weekly (omedy, announced in that paper that 
he would award a medal to the sender of the best one-act 
play, and would also arrange for such opuscule to be pro- 
duced once at a West End theatre. A “reading fee” of 
five shillings per play was demanded, and about 150 
comediettas were received. The winning piece was 
announced to be a play entitled “Humble Pie,” but we 
never heard of its being staged. 


In a series of articles published by Prof. Dr. P. Kehr, of 
the University of Géttingen, in the A/lyemeine Zeilung, there 
is an interesting description of the Vatican as a literary 
storehouse. The writer says that it is to the honour of the 
present pontiff and a demonstration of his zeal for learning 
that he has opened wide the Vatican collections to the 
scholars of the world with a liberality that cannot be 
equalled elsewhere. A visit to the working-rooms of the 
Vatican archives assumes an international aspect. By the 
side of the German professor is found a French savant and 
representatives from every other Christian country of 
Europe and America. Since access has been given so 
freely, various institutes for research have sprung up in 
great rapidity in Rome for the special purpose of utilising 
these treasures. So great is the international zeal to investi- 
gate these archives, which contain the greatest collection 
extant of unpublished documents on the history of the 
medieval ages, that it is with difficulty room can be found 
for all who ask to be accommodated. The Vatican authori- 
ties have made the best of arrangements to supply the 
demand, and the librarians meet the wants of Protestants as 
quickly and as politely as those of Catholic savants. Men 
and women alikeare accommodated. The red tape of former 
times has disappeared entirely, and the management is 
thoroughly modern. Only a beginning has been made 
with the publication of the immense literary treasures here 
deposited, but the international scholarship of the world is 
at work on it now, 
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Ix an American paper, under the title of “‘The Literary 
Shop,” we glean some inspiring items concerning Americaa 
books “ scheduled for presentment this Fall.” Perhaps the 
most hustling announcement is that of a New York pub- 
lisher who has matured a complete history of the entire 
western hemisphere by the world’s best-known writers, a 
10-cent magazine that will cover ground not yet covered 
by any magazine, and a biographical encyclopedia, 
giving biographical sketches of every great man in every 
department of human activity, and from the earliest 
times. 


Bibliographical. 


For a little while to come we are sure to hear a good deal 
about “the gorgeous Lady Blessington,” simply because she 
is the most prominent female figare in the new entertain- 
ment at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Well-thumbed, I suspect, 
is many a copy of that volume of the Dictionary of National 
Biography in which her ladyship is discoursed of. Some, 
greatly daring, have no doubt consulted Madden’s Life of 
the Countess—the standard authority ; while others, perhaps, 
have gone so far as to dip into such gossiping volumes as 
Haydon’s Diary, Willis’s Pencillings by the Way, Jerdan’s 
Autobiography, Grantley Berkeley’s Recollections, Chorley’s 
Life, the biography of C. J. Mathews, Mr. J. F. Molloy’s 
memoir of the lady, and so forth. The literary interest 
attaching to the Countess is but small. I believe I am 
correct in saying that during the past twenty years nothing 
of hers has been reprinted save her Conversations with Lord 
Byron, which (first published in 1834) appeared in a new 
edition in 1893. This, no doubt, will live; but what has 
become of her ladyship’s novels, or even of her books of 
travel, which once had a certain measure of vogue? One 
hears no longer of 7'he /dler in Italy (1839-40) or The Idler 
in France (1841), 

D'Orsay, the leading male figure in “ The Last of the 
Dandies,” is embalmed, as Count Mirabel, in the pages of 
Henrietta Temple, and also in Byron’s “ Correspondence ” 
and the dedication of Bulwer lytton’s Godolphin. There 
are, of course, numerous references to him, all admiring, in 
the memoirs and reminiscences of his time. On the whol-, 
D’Orsay, and the lady who had “been a mother” to him, 
promise to exist in literature, just as the lady for a time 
existed by literature—such as it was. The fullest and best 
analysis of the Countess’s work as a writer of fiction may be 
found in the book by the late Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson called 
Novels and Novelists. 

Three new editions of the Lambs’ Tiles from Shakespeare 
—one very beautiful in “ get-up” and scholarly in treat- 
ment—have been put before our reading public during the 
last few days. Are there any more on the way? I do not 
think there were any last year, but in 1899 there were three 
editions, of varying interest and value—one introduced by 
Mr. Andrew Lang and illustrated by Mr. Anning Bell ; 
another (illustrated) in the “ Temple Classics for Young 
People,” and another prefaced by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
[n the previous year there had been two “selections” from 
the 7'ales, edited respectively by Mr. David Frew and Mr. 
F, H. Flather. There were two reprints in 1895, two in 
1894, two in 189:3, one in 1892, and one in 1890. One of 
these was edited by Canon Ainger, and another was illus- 
trated by drawings by Sir John Gilbert (taken, no doubt, 
from his illustrated edition of the plays). 

It will be seen that Dr. Furnivall, who edits Messrs. 
Tuck’s new edition of the 7a/es, contributes prose sum- 
maries of plays not dealt with by the Lambs. In so doing, 
he was preceded in 1894 by Mr. Harrison S. Morris, whose 
edition was published by Messrs. Dent. 

There should be room for the promised illustrated edition 
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of Mr. W. D. Howells’s Jtalian Journeys, of which, I believe, 
there has been no reprint in England since that of 1383, 
wlich was in two vols., 32 mo, and called “the author's 
edition.” Mr. Howells’s Venetian Life and his Tuscan Cities 
appear to have been more popular, for they were reproduced 
so recently as 1891 and 1894 respectively. 

Miss Netta Syrett, whose play, “‘ A Modern Love Story,” 
has been chosen by the Playgoer’s Club Committee for 
production, by and by, by Mr. George Alexander, is not 
altogether unknown in the literary field. Mr. John Lane 
published in his “‘ Keynote” series her tale called Nobody's 
Fault, and in the following year (1897) her story, The Tree 
of Life. This was quickly followed by a book of fairy tales 
entitled 7'he Garden of Delight (1897), for which her sister 
Nellie drew the illustrations, both the text and the drawings 
being above the average of such things. 

In Mr. Frederic Harrison’s new volume (printed, I 
observe, at the Norwood Press, U.S.A.) there are two 
addresses about Alfred the Great—one on his Millenary in 
general, the other on his Writings. The latter was pub- 
lished over here, separately, in May last, and one wonders 
why that on the Millenary was not published wi-h it. The 
two together would have made a very apropos little book. 
The discourse on “ Personal Reminiscences” is a little thin, 
perhaps, but it has some interest for lovers and students 
of literary work and people. 

Mr. George Bernard Shaw writes an interesting preface 
to Mr. Grant Richards’s reproduction of his Cashel Byron’s 
Profession ; but though he supplies a good-many details 
about the history of that work, he does not condescend to 
exact dates. (Cashel Byron was first published in 1886, by 
the ‘* Modern Press,” at the price of one shilling. A revised 
edition of it, at the same price, was issued by Mr. Walter 
Scott in 1889. The present reprint is also described as 
revised—* newly revised.” One would like to have definite 
details of the career of the book in America, and of the 
play (or plays) founded on it and performed in the States. 

THE Bookworm. 


Stanza. 
(Translated from Riickert’s “ Weesheit des Brahmonen.”) 


In one still moment, when the soul sinks dee 

In thoughts of Life and God, not dazed with wine nor 
sleep, 

Not ae but clear, not slumb’ring, but awake, 

Like the reflected sun in a wide, waveless lake ; 

When Far and Near, and Then and Now, and Time and 
Space 

Have passed away like foam upon the water’s face ; 

When thou canst feel the earliest, purest flowers of Life 

Bound closely to thy breast, with fragrant promise rife ; 

When Earth and Heaven close around thee as a mist ; 

Thou think’st the flower a star, the star a flower sun- 
kiss’d ; 

In such a moment, when, with holy, rushing sound, 

Creation’s stream sweeps through thy very being’s ground ; 

When thou thyself art not, and nothing is, but thou 

And God, in whom thou art, not knowing why nor how; 

In such a moment, swift as glance from frighten’d eyes 

Comes the Love-longing, and all recollection dies ; 

He, who a moment such as this but once has known, 

Knoweth Eternity, e’en before Life is flown ; 

And as the diamond gleams of radiant light enfolds, 

So he Eternity now and for ever holds. 
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Reviews. 
**Why Should Such Persons Ever Die?” 


Conversations of James Northcote, R.A., with James Ward, 
Edited by Ernest Fletcher. (Methuen. !0s. 6d.) 


Ir cannot be said that the name of James Northcote 
resounds in the corridors of literature. Many readers would 
say that they look upon him as a limb of Hazlitt, whose 
Conversations they have always meant to read but have 
neglected. They remember him in Sir Walter Scott’s 
journal, where his appearance is brief and interesting. 
Scott sat to “the old Wizard Northcote” for his portrait 
in 1828. Northcote was then in his eighty-third year. 
Whenever Northcote turns up in such outlying quarters it 
is usually in his character of an octogenarian debauchee 
in the matter of hard work. Scott calls him an animated 
mummy. For years and years, beyond all reason, Northcote 
not only el to die, but refused to lay aside his brush 
or hold his tongue. His little painting room at 39, Argyll- 
street, was approached through two much larger rooms 
upon which Northcote’s rather portentous historical pictures, 
his rather flaming portraits, and his sentimental dramatisa- 
tions of life hung in the gloomy London atmosphere. 
Beyond, in the little studio, a shabby cosiness and bright- 
ness reigned. Northcote painted, talked, and took snuff 
all day with such an easy mingling of the processes that 
to look at him, to be conscious of him, was a treat and a 
marvel. Constable used to say that he was as untouched 
by London as if he lived on the summit of Mont Blanc. 
Here for thirty years he painted and talked while Oxford- 
street was still young and Regent-street a-planning. He 
said, if he might select his own heaven, he would ask 
God to allow him to occupy his painting room “ even for 
ever.” 

A pleasant companion, familiar with recollections of 
Sir Joshua, Samuel Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, «c., 
was Scott’s description of Northcote, whose range of 
lifetime was astonishing. He had been Reynolds’s pupil 
when these eighteenth century pundits were diners in 
Leicester-square, and he lived to paint the portrait of 
John Ruskin as a child. It is impossible to sum in any 
brief way the procession of men, women and topics in North- 
cote’s studio. There was rare talk and much, and if 
Northcote’s painting was mediocre, the enchantments of 
art, the inward joy and outward glory of it, shone round 
the little, bald-headed, bright-eyed man like an immovable 
halo. There is a passage of Hazlitt’s in which he describes 
a visit of Nollekens, then old and blind, to Argyll-street. 
The time-worn sculptor sat bolt upright, as though he had 
wrought himself to stone. 

Northcote stood by his side—all air and spirit, stooping 
down to speak to him. The painter was in a loose 
morning gown, with his back to the light; his face 
was like a pale fine piece of colouring; and his eye came 
out and glanced through the twilight of the past like an 
old eagle looking from its eyrie in the clouds. In a 
moment they had lighted from the top of Mount Cenis on 
the Vatican— 

‘** As when a vulture on Imaus bred 
Flies tow’rds the springs 
Of Ganges and Hydaspes, Indian streams” 
these two fine old men lighted with winged thoughts on 
the banks of the Tiber, and there bathed and drank of 
the spirit of their youth. They talked of Titian and Bernini ; 
and Northcote mentioned that when Roubillac came back 
from Rome after seeing the works of the latter, and went 
down to look at his own in Westminster Abbey, he said— 
‘* By G—d, they looked like tobacco-pipes !”’ 
To this man, to this atmosphere, to these sallies of memory 
and wit, Mr. Ernest Fletcher introduces us in these new 
conversations of Northcote with James Ward, R.A., which 
have been lying in faded MS. since Ward’s death in 
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1850. They synchronise to some extent with the conversa- 
tions recorded by Hazlitt. With these, however, they have 
a yet closer relationship. It is not too much to say that 
Northcote assumes a new importance as a talker from this 
day onward. Hazlitt’s record was always a little suspect. 
He said that Northcote was only answerable for the wit, 
sense, and spirit of the talk, and that he took the dulness, 
impertinence, and malice on himself, The critics held that 
it was the other way, as, indeed, to some extent, it was. 
Hazlitt is never dull, but it is now proved that Northcote 
was never dull. Ward’s comparatively unskilled report shows 
clearly that Hazlitt’s was faithful. The hand is Hazlitt’s, or 
it is Ward’s, but the voice is always the voice of Northcote. 
The talk is more natural in Ward, more complex and 
polished in Hazlitt, but it is the same talk. One sees, too, 
how easy it was for Hazlitt to set down Northcote’s speech. 
The painter talked very much as the essayist wrote. Hazlitt 
infested Northcote’s studio, and out of it he talked North- 
cote everywhere. We believe his style owed as much to 
Northcote’s extempore babble as to any writer under the sun. 
In these new conversations Northcote talks Hazlitt, in the 
old Hazlitt writes Northcote. The two men have the same 
blend of ease and incisiveness ; the same masterly control of 
anecdote ; the same alertness for modern instances and aid 
from any horizon. They both offer a feast of reason rather 
than a flow of soul. 

Come we now to Ward’s talks. These, says Mr. Fletcher 
on his title-page, are of art and artists. So they are. “They 
talked of Titian and Bernini,” of Raphael, of Rubens, of 
Kneller ; above all, of Northcote’s master, Sir Joshua, and 
of his rival, Opie. But the talk spreads continually into 
the personalities and policy of art, and in a way that 
makes it a treasury of worldly wisdom. With personalities 
and private policy we are ail concerned, and the rules of the 
game take colour only, not change, from the sphere in which 
they are studied. Here, just because art is the sphere, the 
rales seem doubly cogent. Not even in art, not even amid 
talk of Titian and Bernini, or in the secret joys of the 
studio, or amid the sunny honours of court and salon, do 
the plain rules of life lose their identity or their force. 
Success in paint is as much a matter of prudence and 
calculation as success in tea. And so in these pages winged 
thoughts alternate with shrewd judgments. The daily 
bread is not forgotten, neither is it assumed that men live 
by bread alone. But, “to be successful in England,” says 
Northcote to the eager and worshipping Ward, “a painter 
must be a man-of-all-work; he must not stand out upon 
punctilios ; he must be industrious in no ordinary degree, 
and be able to gratify that self-love which induces people to 
sit for their portraits.” Again and again he detects the 
common causes of success and failure under the glamour of 
talent and even genius. ‘“‘ Merit in art,” he says, “is not the 
only ground of success ; much is done by management,” and 
of management there are many kinds : 

‘‘Kneller’s was bravado; take, for instance, his little 
speech to Queen Anne, ‘Many painters have given your 
Majesty the crown and cushion, but it remained for me to 
make you a Queen!’ Romney’s was the opposite to 
Kneller’s plan ; be was all humility and subserviency to a 
few men, such as Hayley, Cumberland, and a few others ; 
he threw himself, as it were, upon them, and they pro- 
cured him sitters. Then Sir Joshua, though deeply 
politic, wished to appear with an innocent, childlike 
simplicity, and was even thought by many to be hardly 
fit to take care of himself, but they little knew him! And 
Jackson’s gentle, passive manner will help him much, and 
bring him many friends ; indeed, to succeed in art a man 
must avoid all appearance of keenness, and especially of 
wit. It is very necessary for every painter to get con- 
nections by every possible means, as no one, not even the 
finest painter in the world, can ever succeed without 
them. Sir Joshua Reynolds was well aware of this fact, 
and acted accordingly, though with great discretion, as he 
did with everything else. During the London season he 

rarely dined at home. There were only Miss Reynolds, 
































































Miss Palmer, and myself at dinner day after day, and 
though the frequent dining-out probably shortened his 
life, it was of great advantage to him in his profession. 
Why, Titian—even Titian!—was helped by connection, 
and Rubens, too, in a great degree.” 


Of such sound, uncompromising talk this book is full. Nor 
is Northcote’s advice merely conventional ; it is personal 
and original to the last. He applauds Haydon for fitting up 
his costly studio on borrowed money. He stoutly denies an 
artist’s right to marry, since if he is devoted to his art he is 
already wedded. He said he would have as soon given his 
daughter, if he had one, to an American savage as to Opie, 
whose first wife ran away from him. On the day of her 
flight Northcote was to take a walk with Opie. When 
Opie came down stairs he wore a long face and said: “‘ By 
God! a sad misfortune has happened to me.’ ‘A misfor- 
tune,’ said I; ‘I am sorry for it. Whatis it?’ ‘ Why, 
my wife has run off!’ he said. ‘Oh,’ said I, ‘that is 
nothing more than what I have long expected!’ And then 
we took our stroll.” After young John Foster's suicide, 
Northcote said: “Ah! . . . to dissipate the energies of the 
human mind in wit and fun is like a man’s throwing away 
his property among the mob in halfpence. Sir Joshua used 
to say that when a painter felt himself inclined to be a 
talker he should sew up his mouth, or he would unquestion- 
ably go to nothing.” Northcote did not sew up his mouth, 
and the result is that of his seven or eight hundred pictures (a 
legend makes them two thousand) not one is hung in the 
National Gallery. His mission was to talk of life, not to 
paint it. He painted the oldest-fashioned kind of historical 
and sentimental pictures, like his ‘ Visit to the Grand- 
mother.” He laboured the Princes in the Tower, the Death 
of Mortimer, and ransacked the Wars of the Roses. He 
gloated over “the tragic events of thos? sad times,” and 
revelled in “ the gloomy dungeons, and the armour, and the 
caparisoned horses,” and said he had got half his livelihood 
by the reign of Edward [V. Once he essayed to paint a 
modern sequence in the manner of Hogarth. There were 
ten pictures in all, and their titles are a locus classicus of 
wish-wash. Here they are, as Cunningham gives them : 


1. The Modest Girl and the Wanton, fellow-servants 
in a gentleman’s house. 

2. The Wanton Reve'ling with her Companions. 

3. Good advice given to both by an old Servant. 

4. The Wanton in her bed-chamber. 

5. The Modest Girl in her bed-chamber. 

6. The Wanton turned out of doors for misconduct. 
7. The Modest Girl rejects the illicit addresses of her 
Master. 

8. The Wanton, dying in poverty and disease, visited by 
the Modest Girl. 

9. The Modest Girl receives the honourable addresses of 
her Master. 

10. The Modest Girl, married to her Master, is led to 
her coach ; while the Wanton, dead in misery, is laid in 
her grave. 


Much has been said about Northcote’s malice. It was the 
malice of vigorous talk, and the records of it were not of 
his own inspiring. Hazlitt began to print his Conversations 
in the Monthly Mayazine without the painter's knowledge, 
and it is not easy to say how far their progress was, or could 
have been, controlled by Northcote, whose well-known letters 
to Ruskin’s father reads like a frank expression of indigna- 
tion that Hazlitt had exaggerated what he had said to him 
in confidence. Northcote knew his tongue was sharp, and 
confessed this frequently. He called Turner a mixture of 
genius and idiot, and lawrence a man-milliner, But then 
he also called Jupiter an abominable blackguard. We 
who are entertained by his thrusts have little right to com- 
plain. He said many generous and beautiful things. 


Admiring Thomas Jackson’s amiability and cleanness of 
mind, he said : “* He could not do this unless it sprung from 
his natural disposition ; it would be in vain to counterfeit 
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it. I like constitutional virtues.” His recollections of Sir 
Joshua are touched with genuine feeling : 


When the children of the nobility were brought to him 
he was able to paint them quite rapidly. Oh! what grand 
rackets there used to be at Sir Joshua’s when these 
children were with him! He used to romp and play with 
them and talk to them in their own way; and, whilst all 
this was going on, he actually snatched those exquisite 
touches of expression which make his portraits of children 
so captivating. 

He said : 

No man is perfect. There isn’t a saint in Heaven who 
has not had the Devil’s thumb-mark on him; and there 
was not a man who suffered at Tyburn but had some good 
qualities about him. 

Of Fuseli he said that he had the manner of a Swiss 
valet, and proceeded : 

A real gentleman has a stillness in his manner, and it 
cannot be imitated, it must come from within. Now the 
word serene seems to me to describe what I mean exactly, 
and I wonder the title of Serene Highness is not made 
more use of than it is, for it appears to me to be the 
grandest of all titles. A lion, reposing in the dignity of 
his strength, has more of grandeur than any man, he is 
indeed a serene highness. 

As Hazlitt says, “ Why should such persons ever die ?” 
They should potter along for ever, and their talk should be 
an accompaniment to life. We have a mind to see if it is 
not so, if Northcote’s frail, shadowy figure is not busy to-day 
in Argyll-street, if he is not still held at an absurd height on 
his step-ladder by an argument below, if his snuff-box is not 
his endless search, and the world the perennial playground 
of his thoughts and sarcasms. 

We have left ourselves little space in which to speak of 
the editorial work in this delightful volume. It is modest 
and adequate, and there is nothing to add, save only this, 
that we hope that Messrs. Methuen will see the desirability 
of giving us, at some convenient season, both sets of 
Conversations in one volume. Then, and then only, will 
our debt to Northcote be paid. 


The Rounding Off of R. L. S. 


The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
2 vols. (Methuen & Co. 25s.) 


Ir isnot Mr. Graham Balfour’s fault that the contents of these 
two handsome volumes should seem so familiar. Except, 
perhaps, in the early chapters, which treat of Stevenson’s 
ancestry and youth, we were seldom free from the impression 
that we were re-reading a life narrative that had already 
been fully told. No account of a man’s life, however con- 
scientious, however intimate with his subject the biographer 
may have been, can approach in interest the man’s own 
letters. Of Stevenson’s letters there are three volumes. 
Few men had such a faculty for self-revelation as he, few 
could catch the flying mood and fix it on paper so vividly, 
so daintily, so tenderly, so humorously. Moreover, Mr. 
Colvin’s admirable biographical interludes in the Letters to 
His Family and Friends gave a running account of the 
major portion of Stevenson’s life. Mr. Balfour is careful 
and conscientious, but he is not a stirring biographer. He 
walks too contentedly where others have trodden. To a 
reader who is not familiar with Stevenson’s books and letters, 
and who does not possess the Memorial Edition, this Life will 
be welcome ; but the Stevensonian, we fear, will feel that it is 
all rather an old story. There is, of course, much that is 
new and interesting, but it has to be sought. 

Mr. Balfour prints an interesting account of the inception 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and also of the method of 
collaboration that produced The Lbb Tide and The Wrecker. 
Dr Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, the story which first brought 
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Stevenson into general notice was, in main, the result of a 
dream. The subject of the duality of man’s nature and the 
alternation of good and evil had been much in his thoughts ; 
and he had been for a long time casting about for a story to 
embody this central idea. But 


The true story still delayed, till suddenly one night he 
had a dream. He awoke, and found himself in posses- 
sion of two, or rather three, of the scenes in the Strange 
Story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Its waking existence, 
however, was by no means without incident. He dreamed 
these scenes in considerable detail, including the circum- 
stance of the transforming powders, and so vivid was the 
impression that he wrote the story off at a red heat, just as 
it had presented itself to him in his sleep. ‘‘In the small 
hours of one morning,” says Mrs. Stevenson, ‘‘I was 
awakened by cries of horror from Louis. Thinking he 
had a nightmare, I awakened him. He said angrily: 
‘Why did you wake me? I was dreaming a fine bogey 
tale.’ I had awakened him at the first transformation 
scene.” . . . Mr. Osbourne writes: ‘‘ I don’t believe that 
there was ever such a literary feat before as the writing of 
Dr. Jekyll. TU remember the first reading as though it were 
yesterday. Louis came downstairs in a fever; read nearly 
half the book aloud; and then, while we were still gasp- 
ing, he was away again, and busy writing. I doubt if the 
first draft took so long as three days.” 


On reflection Stevenson condemned the powder incident 
as too material, but he could not disregard it, as in the 
dream it had made so strong an impression upon him. He 
worked upon the draft for a month or six weeks before 
bringing it into its present form. 

It ise curious that in a conversation with Mr. Balfour at 
Vailima on the different ways of writing a story, Stevenson 
should not have mentioned the help that dreams may give. 
“There are three ways, and three ways only. You may take 
a plot and fit characters to it, or you may take a character 
and choose incidents and situations to develop it, or, lastly, 
you may take a certain atmosphere and get action and persons 
to express and realise it.” Neither did he mention the inspira- 
tion and help that apparently comes from collaboration—a 
system that one is always surprised should be used by writers 
or such individuality as Stevenson, Mr. Hardy, and Mr. 
Kipling. Of the method of collaboration between Stevenson 
and Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, Mr. Osbourne gives an interesting 
account. Who would have thought that the San Francisco 
picnics in 7e Wrecker were the work, not of R. L. S., but 
of his collaborator ? 


When an idea for a book was started, we used to talk it 
over together, and generally carried the tale on from one 
invention to another, until, in accordance with Louis’ own 
practice, we had drawn out a complete list of the chapters. 
In all our collaborations I always wrote the first draft, to 
break the ground, and it is a pleasure to me to recall how 
pleased Louis was, for instance, with the first three 
chapters of The Ebb Tide. As a rule, he was a man chary 
of praise, but he fairly overflowed towards those eariy 
chapters, and I shall never forget the elation his praise 
gave me. The first draft was then written again and re- 
written by Louis and myself in turn. The Paris parts of 
The Wrecker and the end of The Ebb Tide (as it stands) I 
never even touched (Letters, ii. 356). The collaboration was 
a mistake, for me, nearly as much as for him; but I don’t 
believe Louis ever enjoyed any work more. He liked the 
comradeship—my work coming in just as his energy 
flagged, or vice versé ; and he liked my applause when he— 
as he always did—pulled us magnificently out of sloughs. 
In a way, I was well fitted to help him. I had a knack 
for dialogue—I mean, of the note-taking kind. I was a 
kodaker: he an artist and aman of genius. I managed 
the petty makeshifts and inventions which were constantly 
necessary ; I was the practical man. so to speak, the one 
who paced the distances, and used the weights and 
measures; in The Wrecker, the storm was mine; so were 
the fight and the murders on the Currency Lass; the 
picnics in San Francisco, and the commercial details of 
Loudon’s partnership. Nares was mine and Pinkerton to 
a great degree, 4nd Captdin Brow: was miné throughbut. 
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With these volumes, Stevenson’s life as man and writer is 
rounded off and complete. There can be little more to add. 
Probably of no other author has the world so finished a 

icture. Few writers live so vividly in the printed page as 

e; few fought so consistently brave a fight against ill- 
health ; few have won so intimate a place in the affections 
of their readers ; to few has the end come while they were 
still eager with the book that towers above its companions. 
He was a wanderer always. A mere list of the roofs that 
sheltered him might fill a column of this journal. 
Wherever fate led him he had but one desire—to write. 
Mr. Balfour, who during the last two years of his cousin’s 
life, lived at, Vailima, gives this little picture of Stevenson’s 
industry : 

He would get up at six, or perhaps earlier, and begin 
work. From my bed in the cottage I commanded a view 
of his verandah, and often and often I have waked in the 
chill early dawn to see through the window the house with 
the mass of Vaea towering behind it: in the midst there 
would be the one spot of bright light where Tusitala, the 
only other person awake of all the household, was already 
at his labours. 

He was always interested. He could lie in a sick-room 
for weeks without speaking, and yet declare truly, “I never 
was bored in my life.” When unable to work he would 
play the flute, or build card-houses, or model small figures 
of wax or clay. He spent one whole winter writing verses 
“just foramusement.” The day was not long enough for him 
to express the versatility of his mind, and in youth, at any 
rate, he was a master in constructing those elaborate jokes 
that last for days and afford the inventors so keen a joy. 
The colossal “‘ Mr. Libbel” joke of his student days might 
well have formed a diverting chapter in a story. That joy 
in fun for its own sake passed with his youth, but what 
never left Stevenson was the parson part of him. As boy, 
as youth, as man, the desire to preach—and how well he 
did it !—was as much himself as the passion to express his 
thoughts and inventions in the fittest and the most alluring 
way. At the age of three his mother wrote of him thus in 
her diary: “Smout’s favourite occupation is making a 
church ; he makes a pulpit with a chair and a stool, reads 
sitting, and then stands up and sings by turns.” And at 
the end of this Life Mr. Balfour prints no fewer than five 
pages of prayers which he composed for family use at 
Vailima. He died, as all know, at the age of forty-four, 
unhappily falsifying the prophecy made by his doctor ten 
years before: “ Keep him alive till he is forty, and then, 
although a winged bird, he may live to ninety.” He died 
‘in mid-career, laying out vast projects, planning monstrous 
foundations, and flushed with hope.” It was the enviable 
death that he had imagined years before. ‘“ The noise of 
the mallet and chisel is scarcely quenched, the trumpets are 
hardly done blowing, when, trailing with him clouds of 
glory, this -- ce full-blooded spirit shoots into the 
spiritual world.” 





Above Average. 


The Mother’s Trayedy. By Aleister Crowley. (Privately 
Printed.) 

Weeds by the Wall. By Madison Cawein. (Louisville : 
John P. Morton & Co.) 

One Day and Another. By Madison Cawein. (Boston : 


Richard C. Badger & Co.) 
Sony-Surf. By Cale Young Rice. 
Badger & Co.) 
A Book of Verses. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


A survey of the above convoy of poetry which has 
reached the editorial harbour convinces one that half the 
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novices in song sin by vaulting ambition. The most 
difficult of all poetry is philosophical poetry ; yet few of these 
abstain from essaying it. 

A man or woman (perhaps women are the most fre- 
quent offenders) has read a poem in which a master 
endeavours to set forth his theory ‘of life through lyric 
medium ; has admired and must incontinently do like- 
wise. She (let us suppose it “she”’) by some perversity 
usually selects racing dactylic hexametera, or some other 
long and difficult metre demanding mastery in itself. 
l’erhaps this is because Tennyson had a fancy for long and 
rolling metres in his reflective verse. Having thus handi- 
capped herself at the outset, from the executive standpoint, 
she proceeds to set forth the average sentimental feminine 
view of life, interlarded with orts and remainders of 
philosophy, gleaned from the droppings of fashionable poets 
in passing through a not over-apprehensive mind. These 
philosophic fragments are mostly pantheisms or naturalisms 
—thongh she would indignantly deny herself pantheist or 
naturalist — which she works in with the rest, nowise 
grasping their logical drift. The whole is tricked out in 
large and vague phrases caught from Tennyson, Swinburne, 
and the like fountains of accredited poetic diction. 

The result is a weariness of the flesh to a perspicuous 
mind ; but it looks so like the real thing, and is so easy to 
do, that no one of imitative faculty can renounce the doing 
of it. Nor is it only women. Shallow thought and large 
ambitions are not confined to either sex. So the semi- 
philosophic or pseudo-philosophic poem spreads like duck- 
weed on a standing pond. 

Happily, along with a good proportion of such futilities, 
the present batch of verse has a more than usual leavening 
of quite other work, really meritorious in a minor 
degree. 

It is not long since we reviewed a book by Mr. Aleister 
Crowley, and mingled blame with praise, like “ Crusty 
Christopher.” So we must still do; for Zhe Mother's 
Tragedy treads too hard on the heels of his previous volume 
for any modification of the qualities we then noted. There 
is the old vigour and boldness, the sinewy phrase that takes 
you by the throat (as it were) and throttles the praise out of 
you; but also is it incompt, wild, shattering of form, 
unskilful in coherent expression, profuse in awkward and 
misleading constructions as of old. For many of these 
poems there is no word but powerful; yet it is (we might 
almost say) the power of insanity, so little is it under 
the author’s own control, so contorted and spasmodic is it, 
proceeding by vehement leaps and rushes of speech, abruptly 
checked by thick and struggling utterance. Often admir- 
able in forceful felicity, it is equally often exasperating by its 
choked and imperfect expression. Withal there is thought ; 
it is turbid with meaning, only too turbid at many times. 
Yet this is a fault on the right side. We would rather 
wrestle with Mr, Crowley’s obscurity (and he is often 
densely, faultily obscure, through trying to say more in a 
line than he has the gift to say) than wade through the 
tepid vacuity of most minor verse. The worst of all 
obscurity is the obscurity of utter nothingness and voluble, 
brainless platitude. All Mr. Crowley's qualities, for good 
and evil, are quintessentialised in the opening ode, called 
“Sin.” It deals with the spirit of the heathen and 
mythologic hell—the place of intense cold and negation of life, 
the source of lust and death. The poem only too manifestly 
reveals its own effort ; it is often turgid with effort, clumsy 
with unshapely compression ; it is obscure in substance, and 
frequently still more obscure from broken and disconnected 
utterance, want of logical grammar—all the faults of those 
who seek pregnancy without adequate artistic gift. Yet its 
sheer power contstantly makes way through the dead weight 
of its defects; while it is reine Be grave and dignified. 


The poet always knows what he is saying, though the 
It is too 


reader may often desperately wish that he did. 
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long to quote entire; but, at the risk of utter unintelligi- 
bility, we venture to cite some stanzas from it : 


Ye rivers, and ye elemental caves, 
Above the fountains of the broken ice, 
Know ye what dragon lurks within your waves ? 
Know ye the secret of the cockatrice ? 
The basilisk whose shapeless brood 
Take blood and muck for food ? 
The sexless passion, the foul scorpion spawn ? 
The witches and the evil-chanting ones 
Who strangle stars and suns, 
Eclipse the moon, and curse against the dawn ? 
Know ye the haunts of death ? 
The hole that harboureth 
The sickening breath, 
Whence all disease is bred and all corruption drawn ? 


Central, supreme, most formidable Night, 
Gathered its garments, drew itself apart, 
Gaunt limbs appear against the coprolite 
Veil of deep agony, display the heart ; 
Even as a gloomy sea 
Wherein dead fishes be, 
Poisonous things, nameless; the:eightfold Fear, 
Misshapen crab and worm, 
The iutolerable sperm, 
Lewd dragons slime-built, staguant ; the foul mere 
Crawled, moved, gave tongue, 
The essential soul of dung 
That lived and stung, 
That spoke—no word that living head may hear. 


. . . . a 


Yet, in the terror of that Breast, abides 
So sweet and deadly a device, a lure 
Deep in the blood and poison of her sides, 
Swart, lean, and leprous, that her stings endure. 
Even the soul of grace 
Abideth not her face 
Without vague longing, infinite desire, 
Stronger because suppressed, 
Unto the wide black breast, P 
The lips incarnate of blood, flesh, and fire 


Mr. Crowley, we may add, treqaently expresses things with 
all his uncompromising completeness, which poetry (to our 
mind) had better leave unexpressed. 

After Mr. Crowley we have a very different class, of which 
Mr. Madison Cawein is a type, and it 1s worth noting that 
they are all American or Colonial. Mr. Cawein dwells alto- 
gether on the surface of things, and his strength lies in 
luxuriant descriptive power. In Weeds by the Wail his 
chief defect is a too dense massing of short, pictorial words, 
which makes some obstruction in the current of the verse. 
But his pictorial power is excellent, his scenery is dis- 
tinctively American, and his descriptions are freshly phrased. 
Take a stanza or so from “ Drouth” : 


The hot sunflowers by the glaring pike 

Lift shields of sultry brass; the teasel tops, 
Pivk-thorned, advance with bristling spike on spike 

Against the furious sunlight. Field and copse 

Are sick with summer: now, with breathless stops, 
The locusts cymbal; now grasshoppers beat 

Their castanets: and rolled in dust, a team— 

Like some mean life wrapped in its sorry dream— 
An empty wagon rattles through the heat. 


Where now the blue, blue flags ? the flow’rs whose mouths 
Are moist and musty ’ Where the sweet- breathed mint, 
That made the brook-bank herby ? Where the South’s 
Wild morning glories, rich in hues, that hint 
At coming showers that the rainbows tint ? 
Where all the blossoms that the wildwood knows ?>— 
The frail oxalis hidden in its leaves ; 
The Indian pipe, pale as a soul that grieves ; 
The freckled touch-me-not and forest-rose. 
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No bird is heard ; no throat to whistle awake 
The sleepy hush; to let its music leak 

Fresh, bubble-like, through bloom-roofs of the brake : 
Only the green-blue heron, famine-weak,— 
Searching the stale pools of the minnowless creek,— 

Utters its call; and then the rain-crow, too, 
False prophet now, croaks to the stagnant air ; 
While overhead,— still as if painted there,— 

A buzzard hangs, black on the burning blue. 

No less admirably painted is “The Tree Toad,” and no 
less American; with many another poem throughout tbis 
attractive volume. In One Day and Another, however, 
Mr. Cawein attempts fancy pure and simple, commingled 
with a light strain of sentiment, in the form of a “lyrical 
eclogue.” But it is in reality only a chain of pretty lyrics ; 
and the author is most successful when he falls back upon 
the descriptive gift which serves him so well in his other 
volume. It has not here the advantage of being drawn 
straight from nature; nevertheless, as an exercise in 
voluptuous fancy, such stanzas as these have a certain rich- 
ness, if they lack freshness and originality : 

Ten slave-girls—like unto blooms— 
Stand, holding tamarisk torches, 
Silk-clad from the Trak looms; 
Ten handmaidens serve the feast, 
Each girl like a star in the East ; 
Ten lutanists, lutes a-tune, 

Wait, each like the Ramadan moon. 
For you in a stuff of Merv 
Blue-clad, unveiled and jewelled, 
No metaphor known may serve : 
Scarved deep with your raven hair, 
The jewels like fire-flies there, 
Blossom and moon and star, 

The Lady Shamsennehar. 


You stand like the letter I; 
Dawn-faced, with eyes that sparkle 
Black stars in « rosy sky ; 

Mouth like a cloven peach, 

Sweet with your smiling speech ; 
Cheeks that the blood presumes 

To make pomegranate blooms. 


Aud so on, through stanza after stanza of glittering 
description. Assuredly, in this single gift, Mr. Cawein 
shows very great promise and no small accomplishment. 
Of anything more or deeper he, as yet, shows not even the 
ambition. But one may safely take it that he is young. 

Mr. Young Rice’s gift is also descriptive, but of a weaker 
kind. “To the Nightingale” yields fair examples of his 
quality : 

Tho’ thou hast never unpent thy pain’s delight 

Upon these airs, bird of the poet’s love, 

Yet must I sing of thy singing, for the night 

Has poured her jewels into the lap of heaven, 

As they who’ve heard thee say thou pour'st above 

The wood such ecstacies as were not given 

By Venus’ nestling breasts unto the dove. 

Often I’ve watched the moon orb her fair gold 

Still clung to by the tattered mists of day, 

And look for thee. 
Mr. Rice also is Am2rican, and these last three volumes 
make most dainty holiday-poetry, precisely fit to be read in 
the idle mood when deeper verse would be too strenuous to 
harmonise with one’s lazy luxury. The last two, which 
belong to the “ Lyric Library,” have likewise a very dainty 
format, just fitting them for the pocket. 

Mrs. Glenny Wilson belongs to our other kindred, the 
Australians ; and hers, too, is the descriptive gift, marked 
by much eloquence, and a true measure of fancy. Her best 
poem is, perhaps, “A Dialogue”; but we quote from “ A 
Winter Daybreak,” which is of more convenient length. : 
The cock crows in the windy winter-morn, 

Then must I rise and fling the curtain by, 

All dark! but for a strip of fiery sky 
Behind the ragged mountains, peaked and torn. 
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One planet glitters in the icy cold, 
Poised like a hawk above the frozen peaks ; 
And now again the wild nor’-wester speaks, 

And bends the cypress, shuddering, to his fold, 
While every timber, every vasement creaks, 

But still the skylarks sing aloud and bold ; 
The wooded hills arise; the white cascade 
Shakes with wild laughter all the silent shadowy 

glade. 

Altogether, this is a batch of minor verse of unusual 
excellence ; and that four of the volumes we have singled 
for praise should come across the seas is exceedingly credit- 
able to our kinsmen in other lands. 


The Mary Mystery. 


The Mystery of Mary Stuart. 
mans. 18s, net.) 


By Andrew Lang. (Long- 


A Frew weeks ago Mr. Samuel Cowan produced two fresh 
volumes upon the dilemma of Mary and the Casket Letters, 
and following close upon it Mr. Lang publishes a new and 
sugyestive examination of that very mystery. In the earlier 
work the fascination of Mary Stuart is never absent from 
the writer’s mind. Mr. Cowan is a fresh and somewhat 
impulsive champion on the side of the Queen. In the latter 
we have a careful and, to use Mr. Lang’s own descriptive 
expression, “‘ detective” study of the Darnley murder and 
the Casket Letters. There is no predominating bias towards 
the woman. The bias, if any, lies in the engrossing desire 
a last to get at the truth, and to prove definitely the 
degree of guilt or innocence. Of the two Mr. Lang’s 
is the more valuable contribution to the subject. The 
wnalysis is closer and more shrewd, the manner of statement 
more weighty. Throughout Mr. Lang quotes the contra- 
dictory and confusing reports of both sides, with the result 
that the average reader is in the end at least clearly conscious 
of the position in which the case stands. ‘The great diffi- 
culty of Mary’s life has never been so plainly demonstrated— 
the fact that in their entirety the reports of neither side are 
to be credited, her partisans as well as her enemies lying 
uuhesitatingly whenever it suitedthem. Mr. Lang’s volume, 
of course, does not in any way clear the Mary mystery. 
In fact, though, on the whole, he is inclined to think the 
queen guilty of the greater part of the Casket Letters, and 
of a knowledge, at least, of the plan to do away with 
Darnley, one of the most valuable things done by his 
examination is the distinctness with which it demonstrates 
that the evidence is so far entirely insufficient to justify 
any definite and impartial verdict. In this new volume the 
writer is practically like a judge summing up a difficult case 
for the jury, and refusing to make a guiding emphasis or 
suggestion. If his leanings are a little towards the prisoner, 
a strict absorption with justice is stronger still, while stronger 
than both is the consciousness of presenting evidence ren- 
dered practically valueless not only by its interminable 
contradictions, but by consideration of the extraordinary 
want of integrity among the witnesses. Mr. Lang’s book 
puts the reader accustomed to dissertations, always with a 
violent leaning towards one side or the other, in a position 
of cool and unharassed observance. And the fact that the 
writer himself, upon a careful consideration of circumstantial 
evidence, is inclined to consider the chances against Mary’s 
complete innocence is never allowed to become a controlling 
and vehement persuasion. As regards the letters, from 
internal evidence he suggests the likelihood of her having 
written originals used and tampered with by her enemies. 
But Mr. Lang allows considerable weight at the same time 
to the circumstance that not only was her writing easy to 
imitate, but that Lethington, one of those concerned in the 
production of the letters, had boasted of being able to 
do so. 
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What Mr. Lang has also done in this volume that is 
valuable and universal is to make careful studies of the 
principal characters of this sinister and pathetic drama, and 
to allow for the probable behaviour of temperament. We wish 
he had carried his investigations as to Mary even further. 
For, after all, the answer to the dilemma lies secreted in Mary’s 
personality. Moreover, how much or how little Mary wrote of 
the Casket Letters is of no real historical importance. The 
sources of the multitudinous volumes on the subject are the 
incurable attraction of curiosity and the fascination of the 
woman herself. This is so great that we are surprised how 
few of her later victims are content to allow her a little 
wickedness. This is a lack of intuition. For half the influ- 
ence that holds them engrossed over old MSS. comes from 
the fact that Mary was deepened by a little human sinful- 
ness ; because, above all—and she was a good deal besides— 
she was a supremely passionate woman, with the gust-like 
recklessness of all excessively passionate dispositions. Few 
of her historians, moreover, have allowed for the impossi- 
bility of her education and heredity to produce the spiritually 
naive person Mary must necessarily have been to pass through 
the Darnley episode alone, knowing nothing of what was to 
come. She had not been brought up in a spiritual atmo- 
sphere—religious is a very different matter. She had not, 
in fact, breathed a breath of spirituality in her life. From 
the court of Catherine de Medicis—an influence hardly 
likely to be small—she passed to an environment cruel and 
callous to an almost incomparable degree. Also, she fought 
incessantly, and by no means inadequately, with an enemy 
cunning as a serpent—her cousin Elizabeth. The woman 
who could write the letters of Mary to the latter was not a 
simple woman. She was an intelligence of an inexhaustible 
subtlety. A study of Mary’s correspondence reveals more 
than appears on the surface. Her letters exhibit a curious 
mixture of caution, tact, diplomacy, and an occasional im- 
pulsive transparency. like everything about her, they are 
tantalising and inconclusive. 

As regards the question of the Bothwell marriage, we are 
inclined to think that still more is necessary to render com- 
prehensible the extraordinary folly of it. Remorse only does 
not account for Mary’s demeanour upon her wedding-day, 
and remorse does not in any way account for her instant 
quarrels with Bothwell. Mr. Lang’s suggestion that the 
passion was largely upon her side does plausibly explain a 
good deal; but when every hypothesis has been weighed, 
the Bothwell marriage still remains the most inscratable of 
Mary’s actions. We are inclined to fancy that she had not 
reckoned, when she connived at the removal (if she did 
do so) of the wearying Darnley, what a tool in the hands of 
the others in the business it would make of her. But from 
the day of Darnley’s murder she was a creature pressed on 
every side by various dangers. What refuge she thought 
she saw in a union with this one strong and “ masterful” 
man, or what safeguard from her supreme dread—a trial for 
murder—we are not prepared to say; but there is a prob- 
ability, at any rate, that something besides passion helped to 
bring about the fatal error of their marriage. 

In an estimation of Mary also the lasting devotion of her 
servants is frequently given an inadequate significance. A 
woman thoroughly corrupt behind a surface fascination could 
never have retained such permanent loyalty among those 
intimately surrounding her. Once again, therefore, we are 
driven to the same conclusion, that she was a personality of 
many enchantments, and that practically that is nearly all 
we know about her character. 

One minor point dwelt upon by Mr. Lang, and that is not 
usually realised, is the fact that the Scotch punishment of 
husband murder was at that time burning at the stake, and 
that Mary was, and knew herself to be so, in actual danger 
of the “ fiery death.” Her dreams at Loch Leven were full 
of this flaming torture. No degree of courage can lessen 
the agony of such a terror. 
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A Conceited Clerk. 


Selections from the Works of Fourier. Translated by Julia 
Franklin, (Swan Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d.) 


Fourrer ? Yes, of course. So vaguely will the name of 
this curious little Frenchman be accepted. For everyone 
who writes of communism alludes to Fourier, and not one 
student of social science in a hundred knows anything but 
the name of the ordinary man who wrote such extraordinary 
things. For in outward aspect Fourier seems to have been 
ordinary enough. A clerk in the cloth houses of Lyons 
and Paris, with no chance for study but in snatched visits to 
reading-rooms, he lived and died poor, and made no profit 
on the volumes he published and the piles of manuscript he 
left behind him. But this little French clerk, caught up in 
the intellectual swirl of the Revolution, this conceited little 
crank who set out to reform the world during his leisure 
moments in his bachelor apartment, has had a wonderful 
influence on every generation which in the last century has 
tried to combat the horrors of civilisation. For there was 
method in the Fourier madness, though it was no surface 
method, and his published works, in which he scatters his 
ideas without order or cohesion, are impossible for the 
ordinary reader. All the more welcome is this selection from 
Fourier’s works, prefaced by Mr. Charles Gide’s concise and 
lucid introduction. ‘here is plenty of material for laughter 
in these selections, and plenty for reflection. 

It was an apple which first showed Fourier the great law 
of attraction in the spiritual world, as it was an apple which 
woke Newton to a recognition of a similar law in the 
physical world. Fourier himself points to the coincidence. 
The apple (“ which is worthy of fame,” he says) cost four- 
teen sous at Février’s restaurant in Paris, whereas Fourier 
had just come from a district where a hundred better apples 
could be bought for the same price. He suspected something 
wrong in the social organism, and looked for it. On reflec- 
tion he remembered that the apple had played leading parts 
in other famous dramas—the Fall and the Trojan War, to 
wit, and this insistence on the four famous apples is very 
characteristic of Fourier’s conception of himself. What 
then was wrong with the social organism ? Well, it was 
wrong from beginning to end. It rested on a basis of 
force—soldiers, policemen, judges and gaolers—or of useless 
fraud—middlemen, financiers and the rest. God has given 
us passions. (Fourier was a most godly man.) Passion lies 
at the root of human nature. So Fourier tried to build up 
society on a basis of passion, which, in its wider meaning, 
is mereiy the principle of attraction. Lest this basis should 
be misunderstood it is as well to remind you that Fourier, 
in his “table of non-productives in civilisation” classes 
women under the heading of “ domestic parasites.” Like 
Schopenhauer, he was a bachelor, and his state is evident in 
his system. Here is an illuminating passage : 

The learned world is wholly imbued with a doctrine 
termed morality, which is a mortal enemy of passional 
attraction. Morality teaches man to be at war with him- 
self, to resist his passions, to repress them, to believe that 
God was incapable of organising our souls, our passions, 
wisely ; that He needed the teachings of Plato and Seneca 
in order to know how to distribute characteristics and 
instincts. . . . It is true that these impulses entice us only 
to evil, if we yield to them individually; but we must 
calculate their effect upon a body of about two thousand 
persons socially combined. 

And Fourier’s world would consist of groups of people whose 
social bond, so far as one can gather from his scattered 
maxims and: elaborate details, would be that of attraction. 
No strikes, no cracking of skulls, no revolution, even, to 
bring about the new order. Only the gradual admission of 
the human race that each is quite willing to do as he likes. 

But, then, who will do the dirty work ? Who will be 
attracted—for attraction is the thing—to the sweeping of 
crossings and the scouring of plates? Surely it is only 
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necessity that drives to such offices. Here Fourier is at his 
maddest, and almost completes the circle to sanity. No one 
shall scour plates all day. There shall be no scullery-maid 
in the basement of the Carlton Hotel who does not know 
the joys of the restaurant table (for we all live in phalan- 
steries under the Fourier mansgement). There are un- 
pleasant jobs, but there are plenty of people who like 
unpleasant jobs as a change—and Fourier sees that it is 
monotony that kills. Do not many men scorn delights and 
live a few laborious days in exploring unknown countries ? 
Do not many women forsake the comforts of home to face 
the weather on the golf links or the yacht! Unpleasant 
jobs are a joy as a change, and are hated only when they 
must be continued hour after hour and month after month 
with no prospect of change. Even golf would pall if one 
had to play it for ten hours a day year in and year out. And 
there might come a time when dukes, weary of ducal amuse- 
ments, would gladly take a turn in the stoke-hole of a 
P. & O. boat in the Red Sea; and when a duchess, instead 
of dining at Prince’s, would run downstairs and wash 
up the dishes for fun. But, the worst of it, one could never 
be sure that a duchess, on any given evening, would be in 
the humour for such fun. A captain of a P. & O., ata pinch, 
could order a duke in’o the stoke-hole, and clap him in 
irons if he objected. But the manager of Prince’s has 
no such authority to send a duchess to the scullery. And 
that is where Fourier’s scheme breaks down in practice, as 
has been proved once and again. For it has been tried here 
and there—the small community, the phalanstery, the do-as- 
you-please system. All the world should remember Brook 
Farm, which gathered in Hawthorn and inspired him. But 
six years is the limit of the lasting of these experiments. 
Nevertheless, Fourier, the crank, is not done with yet. His 
doctrine of doing as you please is nothing new—the life 
according to nature, it was called centuries ago. And we 
have always those among us who look back to the simpler 
life. But who is to stop the clock and turn the hands back 
to the early reckoning? Who is to persuade the whole 
world that work is fun? Fourier has had the best part of 
a century, and we have got no further than some co-opera- 
tive societies and a few big hotels—which do not call them- 
selves phalansteries. 


Other New Books. 


Le Mouvement LITTérRAlIRE 
CoNTEMPORAIN, Par GEORGES PELLISSIER. 


Those who wish to know what to read, and how to 
“place” what they read in contemporary F'rencli literature, 
will find a safe guide in M. Pellissier. He is not exactly a 
critic of the first brilliance—not a Sainte-Beuve or an 
Anatole France ; but he is a student and a thinker, his 
literary taste is good, and he has succeeded in giving a 
philosophic unity to his treatment of a subject which might 
very easily have been handled scrappily. 

The book deals almost wholly with what may be called 
post-naturalistic literature—the literature of the re- 
action from naturalism, intending by that term, as 
M. Pellissier is careful to insist, only “doctrinaire and 
scholastic naturalism,” and by no means the “sane, honest, 
courageous art which endeavours to render nature as truth- 
fully as possible.” Beyond this negative unity, the formula 
of the age appears to M. Pellissier to be individualism. 
There are no schools of any significance. Each of the 
writers who really count is endeavouring to see for himself 
and to find expression for what he sees in independence of 
a tradition. And, after all, the revolters against naturalism 
are only carrying a stage further the better part of the 
doctrines of naturalism itself by applying to the study of the 
inner life that sincerity of observation which their pre- 
decessors directed predominantly to the study of external 
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circumstance, M, Pellissier develops his theme through 
five chapters, dealing respectively with the novel, the stage, 
poetry, criticism, and history. Except in history, which 
lags behind the general course of literary evolution, he finds 
the triumph of individualism everywhere. Some farther 
conception of his scope may be gathered from a list of the 
writers discussed in two of the chapters. The novelists are, 
besides MM. Zola, Flaubert, Maupassant, and Fabre, who 
stand for the realism of yesterday, MM. Huysmans, Rod, 
Rosny, Margueritte, France, Loti, Bourget, Hervieu, Adam, 
Prévost, Barres, Capus, Estauni¢, Pouvillon, Theuriet, and 
Bazin. In poetry, M. Pellissier finds in “ Les Trophées ” 
of M. de Heredia the culminating point of Parnassianism, 
which, in the hard brilliancy of its outlook upon the 
superficial aspect of things, is the poetic counterpart of 
prose naturalism. And, as types of the reaction, he studies 
MM. Mallarmé, Verlaine, Henri de Regnier, Albert Samain, 
André Rivoire, Fernand Gregh, Jean Moréas, Vielé-Griffin, 
Rodenbach, Verhaeren, Maurice Bouchor—impressionists and 
individualists toa man. (Hachette.) 


Tue Last oF THE MASAI. By Mr. AND Mrs. HINpE, 


Since the publication of Joseph Thomson’s Through 
Jasailand, in 1884, hardly any information has been 
forthcoming concerning the great Kast African warrior 
tribe, the Masai. Mr. Hinde, who is H.M. UVollector, British 
East Africa Protectorate, has, of course, unusual opportuni- 
ties of studying this fine race, which until quite lately lived 
apart from even the neighbouring African tribes, and had 
a reputation for fighting equalled onlf by the Zulus. The 
Masai seldom came into contact with the Imperial British 
East Africa Company, as they are not a trading race; and 
in the early ‘nineties, after the death of their great Sultan 
Batian, they became greatly weakened, owing to a severe 
small-pox epidemic, inter-tribal conflicts between the two 
sons of Batian, and the rinderpest, which carried off most 
of their cattle. In 1893, after a battle of several days’ 
duration between two divisions of the Masai, headed by 
Lenana and Sendeyo, the sons of Batian, the losing party. 
that of Sendeyo, appealed to the Company’s agent at Fort 
Smith for protection. It was first with, and eventually 
through, this faction, which was composed of sections of 
various clans, that the white man’s influence was brought to 
bear upon the whole Masai people. Mr. Hinde was greatly 
impressed with the fine physique, manly bearing, and response 
to discipline of the Masai, and lost no opportunity of study- 
ing the people. The power of the nation is now broken ; 
but by the title, 7he Lust of the Masai, Mr. Hinde does 
not mean the last individuals of the race, but rather the last 
of the rapidly decreasing band of pure blood, whos: ten- 
dencies, traditions, customs, and beliefs, remain uncon- 
taminated by admixture with Bantu elements and contact 
with civilisation. Mr. Hinde, with the help of his wife, 
deals with the Masai royal house, the women, industries, 
villages, customs, and other characteristics of the Masai, 
and in the second part of his book gives some field notes on 
the game of East Africa, which will be of the greatest value 
to sportsmen. The work is a most admirable contribution 
to African ethnology, and is well illustrated with excellent 
photographs of the people; but a good map is a great 
desideratum. The photographs of game are also first-rate, and 
the book appeals to the sportsman no less than to the student 
of African races and customs. (Heinemann. 15s. net.) 


Tue Criminal. By Havetock Euuis. 


The study of criminology, founded by Lambroso, is 
advancing so rapidly that Mr. Havelock Ellis’s third edition 
of The (riminal differs from its predecessors by important 
additions and subtraction of matter. 

Mr. Ellis admits that while in his first edition he 
was able to give a fairly complete summary of the subject 
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He mentions, 
however, some of the more prominent recent contributions 


as it then stood, that is now impossible. 


to the science. Italy still produces remarkable work in this 
field, as witness the books of Profs. Ferri and Maro. In 
France, Germany, and the United States remarkable work is 
also being done. Here, as in too many fields, we find ourselves 
outdistanced. Mr. Ellis thinks we are far behind these 
countries in the study of criminal anthropology, and points 
out that Great Britain is the only European country of 
standing which possesses no journal mainly devoted to the 
subject. It may be well to state the questions to which Mr. 
Havelock Ellis, in common with all earnest followers of 
criminological inquiry, is trying to obtain sound answers. 
They are these : “ What is acriminal? Is he—according 
to the old legal assumption on which our criminal law is still 
mainly built up—a normal person who has wilfully com- 
mitted an abnormal act? Is he victim of acquired disease, 
such as some form of epilepsy? Is he an atavistic re- 
appearance of the savage in modern society? Is he a 
‘degenerate’? What is the ‘criminal type’?” Mr. 
Ellis’s own answers to these extremely difficult questions 
are searching, but cautious. The phrase “ moral hospital ” 
crystallises his matured judgment, as far as it is formed, 
on the proper treatment of the criminal. ‘lo that goal 
we seem to be surely moving, and the present activity 
in backward England in the moral-hospital treatment 
of habitual drunkards, is sure ere long to be matched, 
under legal authority, in some criminal directions—as 
already at Bedford, where we have a prison for boy felons 
worked on enlightened principles. At present, the high- 
tide mark of reform is found in the State Reformatory of 
New York at Elmira, where the indefinite sentence, 
with its possibilities of justice and encouragement to 
the prisoner, is in force. The prisoners are all felons 
who have not committed felony before, though they may 
have been in prison for misdemeanour. Under this con- 
ception of the indeterminate sentence, the whole treatment 
of the prisoner undergoes a natural change and alleviation. 
‘he * moral-hospital” idea is involved in this one feature, 
and the corollaries and results are, in the case of young 
criminals, those we should expect. 

By the way, some book-collector may be able to help Mr. 
Ellis in a little matter. He greatly wishes to obtain Parts 
II. and LIL of Bragg’s (onfessions of « Thief, published, we 
believe, in Sydney, New South Wales. “A document of 
great psychological interest,” says Mr. Ellis, whose appetite 
has been whetted by a perusal of the first part. (Walter 
Scott. 6s.) 


BRITISH GOTHENBURG EXPERIMENTS. 
By ROWNTREE AND SHERWELL. 


It is now little more than two years ago that Messrs. 
Rowntree and Sherwell published their book on 7he Tem- 
perance Problem and Social Reform, The reception of that 
exhaustive analysis has led to the recognition of its authors 
as the first authorities on the subject ; and there can be no 
doubt that the formation of Public House Trust Companies, 
under the leadership of Earl Grey, and the rapid extension of 
the People’s Refreshment-House Association, may be, in no 
small degree, attributed to the influence of Messrs. Rowntree 
and Sherwell’s book. Their new volume, therefore, derives 
particular interest from the fact that the writers are now able 
to criticise the recent experiments in temperance reform, and 
to tell us how far, in their opinion, these experiments have 
been carried out on the principles laid down in their 
larger work. 

While welcoming the recent attempts to deal with the 
drink problem by voluntary effort, the writers reaffirm their 
conviction that no complete solution is possible without a 
State-conferred monopoly upon companies having no interest 
in the profits. They maintain, moreover, that “the chief 
test of any scheme of temperance reform is its ability to 
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bring about asubstantial reduction in the national consump- 
tion of alcohol,” and that the policy of the public-house 
trusts, while tending to more efficient management, and 
to a less degrading environment, does not satisfy them 
on this point. The controversial part of the book 
will probably be found in their continued emphasis on 
the necessity of separating the public-house, as a place 
where intoxicants are sold, from the people’s club. ‘They 
will admit of no “adventitious attraction ”"—however 
harmless, or, indeed, useful in itself—in connection with a 
public-house, and insist throughout on the dual Scandinavian 
system. (Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. (d.) 


We have made no calculations, but we should not be 
surprised to learn that the poet of the “ greatest number of 
lines ” in the nineteenth century was Mr. Robert Buchanan. 
This idea is suggested by the two-volume edition of his 
“Complete Poetical Works,” just issued in admirable style 
by Messrs. Chatto & Windus at twelve shillings. To each 
volume a portrait is prefixed. There is no introduction. 
The poems are arranged in chronological order, and in 
appropriate sets as they were originally issued in smaller 
volumes. One cannot but feel sorry that this presentment 
of the entire poetical work of a poet so vexed, vigilant, and 
industrious is posthumous. Peace be to the ashes in which 
this “ Last Cry ” seems still to live : 


Forget me not, but come, O King, 
And find me softly slumbering 
In dark and troubled dreams of Thee, 
Then, with one waft of Thy bright wing 
Awaken me! 


Messrs. Cassell’s new serial enterprise, Liviny London, 
promises well. It will consist of expert sketches of all 
phases of London life, and the whole is under the editorship 
of Mr. George R. Sims. The first sixpenny monthly part 
contains his general introduction, and among other interesting 
matter’ a chapter by Mr. W. Pett Ridge, called ‘“ London 
Awakes” : a sketch of London barrack life, by Major Arthur 
Griffiths ; “ Marrying london,” by Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes ; 
and “ At the Front Door,” by Mr. Sims. The illustrations, 
whether photographic or manual, are excellent. 

“The revival of Church Needlework, and its consequent 
use in most of the churches of our land—a revival largely 
brought about by the effect of the Oxford Movement, and 
one which has grown with our Church growth — has 
brought strongly to the fore, in this our twentieth century, 
the need of a plain, practical handbook.” In English 
Church Needlework Mrs. Maud R. Hall has endeavoured to 
supply the need she describes. Mr. Grant Richards has 
given her a broad page, excellent type, and a great man 
delicate illustrations. There is little doubt that the Soak 
will be useful, “in this our twentieth century.” We ho 
that our proprietorship in the twentieth century may now “ 
considered as a fact which does not call for further state- 
ment, 

The Heart of Midlothian, in two volumes, can now be 
ranged with the other Waverley novels issued in their 
“Edinburgh” edition by Messrs. Jack. The frontispiece 
portraits are those of John, Duke of Argyll and Greenwich, 
and (Queen Caroline. 

To Messrs. Horace Marshall’s series of “ Present Day 
Preachers” are added Zhe Soul’s Ascent, by the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, and 7he Trinity, by the Rev. R. F. Horton. 
These volumes are handsomely produced, and should please 
at least two congregations. 

The Religious Tract Society has issued “in permanent 
library form,” without illustrations, the late Dr. Creighton’s 
well-known work, The Siory of Some English Shires. The 
édition de luxe and the illustrated quarto in which the book 
first appeared were sold out immediately after publication. 
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Fiction. 


‘My First Book.” 


The Potter and the Clay. By Maud Howard Peterson. 
(Hodder. 6s.) 


The Work of His Hands. By Chris Healy. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


In pursuance of our custom of dealing specially, from time 
to time, with the work of quite new novelists, we now ven- 
ture to examine the achievement and the promise of Miss 
Peterson and Mr. Healy. The lady’s book has been put 
forward by its sponsors as a novel likely to create an im- 
pression—in other words, likely to sell. We think the pro- 
phecy will be justified. he Potter and the Clay shows but 
little sign of the beginner’s hand. It is the production of 
a craftswoman who has not practised on a long-suffering 
public, but who has learned or divined the secrets of her 
trade before sending anything to market. In merely tech- 
nical respects, 7e Potter and the Clay is good. Miss 
Peterson has set out to be a popular writer, and, unless 
something abnormal happens, a popular writer she will be. 
She is destined for success. But her book cannot be praised 
for its artistic excellence. She calls it “‘a romance of to- 
day.” It is a romance of the “ Never-was-and-never-will- 
be”—-a narrative of those wonderful and pleasing events 
that occur in the wonderful and pleasing universe of fiction— 
and there only. 1t begins with two small boys and a smaller 
girl, who steal a boat and go out to sea. It was inevitable 
that the oars should be lost; the oars are lost. It was 
inevitable that a storm should arise ; a storm does arise. It 
was inevitable that that one or both of the boys by some 
heroic action should save the girl. By an ingenious arrange- 
ment, Miss Peterson makes A save the girl from a watery 
grave, and B save her from the effects of a pneumonia which 
has baffled a skilled doctor. It was inevitable that both 
boys should fall violently in love with that particular girl ; 
this also happens. Adolescent, both boys find themselves 
on the same station in India. A isappointed to a dangerous 
enterprise ; lest he may die and lose his beloved, he shoots 
himself in the hand so that he cannot go. B has to go in 
his stead ; B is wounded but recovers, and the girl returns 
B’s passion. A in self-disgust leaves the army. Morally, 
he is ruined. It is inevitable that he should die; in real 
life he would take to drink, and live to advanced middle 
age; but in fiction he must die young, for, after all, he is 
a sympathetic character. When cholera breaks out in India, 
he flies thither to fight the plague. This’ is his way of 
suicide, and it is effective. 

The Potter and the Clay is a novel wherein ladies remark : 
“ We are all alike—we women, be we American or English ”; 
wherein boys of fourteen plead thus to be let into the house 
where a sick girl lies—“ You couldn’t slip me in, somehow ? 
I'd stay downstairs, and I’d be awfully quiet, and I wouldn’t 
trouble a soul. There might be errands, I’d like to be near 
her”; wherein the heroine, not pretty, is possessed of that 
well-tried attribute, “an indefinable magnetism”; wherein 
the lover says to his lass : “ Do you know what it is to hold 
a man’s soul in your hands ?” and writes to her: “I love 
you more than an English officer should”; and, lastly, 
wherein the lover and his lass “‘ felt the tide creeping around 
their feet, and it came up almost to the woman’s knees ”— 
we know the rest. 

There is no trace of originality, either of imagination or 
of observation, in the entire book. But it is a very neat 
concoction; homogeneous throughout, and true to the 
immutable laws of the fiction universe, except at the 
critical “ situation” where A, torn betwixt love and duty, 
shoots his hand. A would never have done that. We con- 
gratulate Miss Peterson on her immediate and certain pros- 
pect of eg a 

Mr. Healy’s book is inferior. Mr. Healy makes the 
mistake of inveighing against the flagrant injustice of the 
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real universe, while reciting events of the fiction universe. 
His hero is one of our very oldest friends—the “ tall, well- 
built fellow, with raven black hair and dark, dreamy eyes, 
which were changeful in expression as an April sky, one 
moment gleaming with sunshine and laughter, the next 
clouded with shadowy melancholy.” Alas! the ‘* humorous 
mouth had a cynical curve.” Alas! “the strong, stubborn 
jaw betrayed a fierce obstinacy, which brooked no obstacle 
to even a passing whim.” Our old friend invariably plays 
the fiddle. For Mr. Healy he kindly “ dashed into the wild, 
pathetic Funeral March of Chopin ”’—an extraordinary feat ; 
and even more extraordinary that his instrument, the violin, 
“rang like a trumpet, ... As the last echo died away, a 
yell of applause followed.” Certainly itdid. Our old friend 
invariably gets into trouble with a woman—often with 
several. Here, the first of them “was dressed in a soft, 
white, clinging gown, not unlike the Greek drapery which 
. . - Phidian Pallas.” Just so, and always so! Mr. Healy’s 
account of the costume is exact. The tale is really concerned 
with the dreamy-eyed fiddler’s relations with his women (one 
of whom he regrettably seduced) ; but Mr. Healy seems to 
have tried to give it a socialistic significance, In this 
attempt he stultifies himself, and injures the chance of popu- 
larity. But he has a fluent pen, a rare grasp of the 
fiction universe, and there is no apparent reason why, if he 
avoids “‘ views” of a Hyde Park tinge, and sticks to senti- 
mentality, he should not soon “arrive” somewhat in the 
brilliant manner of Miss Peterson, 








The Triumph of Hilary Blachland. By Bertram Mitford. 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


Mr. Mitrorp takes us to South Africa again, and introduces 
us to English settlers and that remarkable monarch Lo Ben- 
gula. The book is distinctly above the average of its kind, 
for, although it is full of apparent improbabilities, they are 
such as not infrequently occur in such communities ; also, 
the people are alive, particularly the worthless woman who 
drifts from protector to protector. One episode—Blachland’s 
visit to the grave of Umazilikazi, which is protected by the 
king’s snake—is rather dragged in by the heels, for nothing 
comes of it, not even much of a thrill to the reader. There 
is another incident, the threadbare one of the rescue of a 
man by a friend whom he has wronged, which, although 
deftly enough managed, is too commonplace for fiction of 
this kind. Otherwise we like the book; it has a frank, 
natural air about it which is distinctly pleasing ; we do not 
even find ourselves annoyed by the queer English which 
Mr. Mitford sometimes writes. Perhaps if it were more 
perfect in manner, the matter would strike us as_ less 
convincing. 





Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.| 


TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR, By * Zack.” 


Seven dialect stories by the author of Life is Life. They 
are written in the firat person by a native, and are concerned 
with the homely, shrewd men and women of the soil with 
whom Miss Keats is in strong sympathy. The dialect rans 
through all the stories. “‘ Why don’t ’ee pake droo, Noll 
Oliver,’ her asked, ‘the zame as you’ve been wont to these 
five years and more.’” (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tue EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. By W. E. Norris. 


Another of Mr. Norris’s leisurely upper-class domestic 
stories. The scene is laid in London, at Windsor, at Dart- 
mouth, and on an island inthe Mediterranean. The story is 
told by an elderly gentleman, who finds himself, somewhat 
against his will, in the position of gaardian to an orphan. 
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“‘ What strikes me most forcibly,” says the elderly narrator, 
“is the very scanty recognition which has been accorded to 
my part in the little domestic drama of which I am about 
to treat.” (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tue CAVALIER, By G. W. Caste. 


Mr. Cable fought in the American Civil War, and in this 
novel he goes back to those stirring days. ‘“ Our camp was 
in the heart of the Copiah country, Mississippi. . . . Austin’s 
brigade we were, a detached body of mixed Louisiana and 
Mississippi cavalry, getting our breath again after two 
weeks’ hard fighting of Grant. . . . We had paused to 
recuperate our animals, and there was a rumour that we 
were to get new clothing.” (Murray. 6s.) 


D’rr AND I. By Irvine BAcHELor. 


By the author of Lben Holden. The sub-title is “ A Tale 
of Daring Deeds in the Second War with the British,” and 
the purpose of the tale “is to extend acquaintance with the 
plain people who sweat and bled and limped and died for 
this Republic of ours. Darius, or ‘ D’ri,’ as the woods folk 
called him, was a pure-bred Yankee, quaint, rugged, wise, 
truthful ; Ramon had the hardy traits of a Puritan father, 
softened by the more romantic temperament of a French 
mother. They had no more love of fighting than they had 
need of it.” (Richards. 6s.) 


GILLETTE’S MARRIAGE. By Mamre Bow _es. 


The history of an unsuccessful marriage. The man was 
poor, something of an invalid, and without any trace of 
nobility of character. He loved one woman; but, as she 
possessed but few of the world’s goods, he married Gillette. 
The result is misery. The method of escape from the misery 
is original. The unhappy wife is excellently drawn ; 
indeed, the characterisation is good throughout, which was 
to be expected from the author of Charlotte Leyland. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tus Orv KNOWLEDGE. By SterpHEN Gwynn, 


Mr. (iwynn’s second novel. The “old knowledge” may 
be described as the folk-beliefs of the peasants of Donegal, 
where the scene is laid. Thither goes an English girl to 
live alone in a cottage. Two men fall in love with her, one 
being “a peasant, but a man of rare gifts, a visionary, who 
paints his own visions.” “Is it so hard to be alone?” she 
said. ‘“ Before I knew you—were you unhappy?” “I was 
happy,” he answered, “like the cattle in the fields.” 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


A Foou’s Yrar, By E. H. Coopgrr. 


The sporting author of J/r. Blake of Newmarket once 
more takes us to the turf. We open the book at random, 
and such phrases as “The Duke of Dorset’s colt,” the 
“Two Thousand Guineas,” “ beating the favourite by two 
lengths,” catch the eye. The chief characters are an 
American owner of racehorses in England, who cannot 
understand that he may not bribe English jockeys, and a 
penniless young Englishman, who first accepts a large bribe 
to be silent about one of these transactions, and then 
repents and confesses, (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tur GLowworm. By May BATEMAN. 


. . « “Whose glowworm light, which points the way, 
suffices.” A study of the development of a woman's 
character from childhood till she meets death (it was neces- 
sary) at the hands of an old lover. The incidents of 
Asenath’s life are her career as a successful novelist, and her 
unsuccessful marriage. The military element is strong. 


Her husband, her old lover, her father, were soldiers. “The 
incident of the march to Myitu,” we are told in a note, “is 
drawn from life, merely because real acts of valour invariably 
surpass those of imagination,” 


(Heinemann. 6s.) 
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THE WEALTH OF MALLER- 


STANG, By ALGERNON GISSING. 


“An Upland Tale” of north-country people. It opens 
well with the ride of Mr. Thorpe from York to Carlisle. 
He “always rode on horseback by the dales instead of taking 
the coach.” As Mr. Thorpe was preparing to start a parcel 
was placed in his hands. ‘“ The string was cut, and a quarto 
volume unfolded, bound in grey cardboard, with rough 
untrimmed edges to the pages and a snow-white label on 
the back. The title was Marmion, a Tale of Flodden Field, 
in six cantos, by Walter Scott.” (Chatto. 6s.) 


In Spire or ALL. By Epna LYAutL. 


- Historical. “It was in the spring of 1640, just when 
King Charles had dissolved the Short Parliament, after its 
three weeks’ existence, that Hilary made a discovery.” At 
the end of this long and conscientious novel Miss 
Lyall gives a list of the books to which she is indebted. 
For example : “ For the sketch of Lord Falkland’s character 
the books were Gardiner’s History of the Great Civil War, 
Tulloch’s Rational Theology in the Seventeenth Century, 
History of the Falklands, Falkland’s Discourse on Infalli- 
bility,” &c., &c. (Hurst & Blacket. 6s.) 


Tue LOVER’s PROGRESS. 


Told by himself, and dedicated to “all who love.” We 
extract a few sentences from the “ Proem”: “I had never 
sought for money, unless it wee to dower the loved one.” 
. . . “For years my life had been romance—real romance, 
in the midst of the work-a-day nineteenth century. . .” 
“Tf after reflection I have penned my narrative in the form 
of a novel, it is because at the present time a novel has at 
least a chance of being read... .” On the cover struts a 
young woman in a picture hat and a zebra-striped dress, 
(Chatto. 6s.) 


A Man or Devon. By Jonn SInJonn. 


It might have been as well to state that this volame 
contains four stories. “A Man from Devon” fills 
108 pages. The other stories are called “The Salvation of 
Swithin Forsyte,” “The Silence,” and “ A Knight,” which 
opens at Monte Carlo. (Blackwood. 6s.) 


Mr. Eturort. By J. O. Forp. 


The cover shows three factory chimneys emitting clouds 
of dense smoke, and the story tells of life in and around a 
manufacturing town. Mr. and Mrs. Elliott had risen in 
the world, but they still “ belonged to that section of society 
which never lights the drawing-room fire in the morning, 
not from intelligible reasons of economy, but because the 
possession of a best parlour is indispensable to happiness.” 
A strike forms a central incident of the story. (Arnold. 6s.) 


Tur AMBASSADOR’S ADVENTURE, By Arten Upwarp. 


Here, as in Secrets of the Courts of Europe, Mr. Upward is 
the intimate of ambassadors and such people. The present 
sensational but not overwritten work, which may be popular 
with the younger generation, tells of “‘an underground 
struggle, in which a romantic part was played by some per- 
sonages of European importance.” (Cassell. 6s.) 


We have also received: Antonia, by Jessie Van Zile 
Belden (Murray) ; The Greatest of These, by Helen Wallace 
(Hodder, 68.) ; Reversed on Appeal, by John Ross (Kegan 
Paul, 6s.); The Bettaley Jewels, by E. M. C. Balfour- 
Browne (Arnold, 6s.) ; The Comedy of a Suburban Chapel, 
by J. F. Causton (Hutchinson, 68.) ; Willowdene Will, by 
Halliwell Sutcliffe (Pearson, 63.); Dross, by Harold Tremayne 
(Treharne, 6s.) ; Anne Scarlet, by W. Imlay Taylor (McClurg 
& Co.) ; Maggie McLanehan, by Gulielma Zollinger 
(McClurg & Co.) ; The Lovely Mrs. Pemberton, by Florence 
Warden (John Long, 6s.); The Real Christian, by Lucas 
Cleeve (Long, 6s.) ; Zn the Blood, by W.S. Walker (Long, 6s.). 
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Words: Some True and False 


Uses. 


THESE are days in which words are being put to an infinite 
number of small and momentary uses, but are being poured 
into few great literary moulds. The wear and tear of 
the language is serious, and it behoves us to repair all 
ravages and errors with the diligence of spiders. Fortu- 
nately, there are willing minds for such work. Books 
having for their aim the rectification of speech have been 
common of late years, and have rarely escaped attention. 
One such is before us. In Word and Phrase: True and 
False Use in English (McClurg, Chicago), Mr. Joseph Fitz- 
gerald essays, not without ability, to set the scribbler right. 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s formal qualifications are less important 
than those which declare themselves in his well-wrought 
pages, but he tells us that the words and misuses of words 
with which he deals suggested themselves to him “ during 
the years that he was assistant editor of the North American 
Review and Forum.” Oddly enough, in stating this qualifi- 
cation, Mr. Fitzgerald himself falls—as we think—into 
verbal error, such error as any practised writer may not hope 
to avoid entirely. ‘The years that he was assistant editor.” 
What of the “that’’ in this phrase? We do not think 
that it can be made to do duty for “ when,” “in which,” or 
“during which.” It is a small matter, and we only mention 
it to show that in this department of sin, as in others more 
serious, the serpent is more subtil than any beast of the 
field. The best of us may fall, and we do. 

For this very reason, and because our space suggests 1t, 
we shall confine ourselves to Mr. Fitzgerald’s chapter on 
“Tgnorantisms in Words and Phrases.” By ignorantisms 
Mr. Fitzgerald means the solecisms of persons who are pre- 
sumed to be educated, and not the vulgarisms of the unedu- 
cated. Surely the two designations might be interchanged 
with a gain rather than a loss of appropriateness. The 
mistakes which Mr. Fitzgerald proceeds to point out are 
of the nature of lapses, and seem more allied to vul- 
garisms than to ignorance. But there, Mr. Fitzgerald 
does excellent service, and we shall run through his more 
interesting criticisms with a light pen. 

We are glad that he condemns the quite incorrect 
word caption, used, as it frequently is in American 
papers, in the sense of heading or title. A New York 
paper was good enough to congratulate us recently on an 
article in which it said the writer had maintained the 
promise held out in his ingenious ‘‘caption.” The word 
caption has nothing to do with caput or capitulum, but 
is a derivation of captio, meaning to seize. It carries a 
secondary meaning of seizure by fraud or deceit, as when 
Lord Bacon wrote in the Advancement of Learning : “It is 
manifest that the use of this doctrine is for caption and con- 
tradiction.” Yet in America they talk of the caption of 
Genesis I., or of an article under the caption of “ A New Force 
in Politics.” And dictionaries calmly record this meaning 
without protest. It cannot, however, be too clearly under- 
stood that a dictionary is no infallible court of appeal in 
such mat’ers. Most dictionaries record all meanings as they 
find them, good and bad. Nor is a standard author the 
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umpire in a question of the use or misuse of a word. 
The public mind is quite at sea in its methods of solving 
such doubts. A man has written a word or phrase of which 
the correctness is disputed. To defend himself he flies to 
the dictionary, and shows you with triumph the definition 
he has adopted. You refuse the appeal, and he rushes to 
Shakespeare or Addison, and again returns in a triumphant, 
not to say scornful, mood. But his defence is not neces- 
sarily good, even now. ‘The appeal to logic is higher, and 
even then there is the appeal to taste—the taste not of past 
ages, but of the age we live in. We are no more to take 
a bad phrase from Shakespeare than we are to eat our food 
with our fingers, as probably Shakespeare did. His sanction 
for the misuse of a decent word is no more valid than his 
sanction for the correct use of an obscene word. 

Taking Mr. Fitzgerald’s little homilies as they come, we 
approve his remarks on the word tantalize, which does not 
mean, as many seem to think, to tease or worry in any and 
every way, but only by presenting something that is desired 
and then frustrating the attempt to possess it. The word 
is a crystallisation of the story of Tantalus, who perished of 
hunger, with fruit hung just above him, and of thirst, with 
water round his neck. The word is correctly used by 
Dryden in 

Thy vain desires. at strife 
Within themselves, have tantaliz’d thy life. 


And by Thackeray in Vanity Fair : 


The major was going on in his tantalizing way, not 
proposing, and d-clining to fall in love. 


The distinction between trivial and trifling is often 
lost. Trivial is an abstract quality. A book may be 
trivial, its sales trifling. The word fruition has for a 
long time been losing its special and delicate meaning 
by being employed to denote fruit, fruitage, or the 
process of bearing fruit. ‘“ When the scheme comes to 
fruition” is a common phrase which ought not to pass. Mr. 
Plowden used the word rightly the other day when a man 
pleaded that he had got drunk because he had just obtained 
work which he was anxious to take up immediately. He 
had laid bricks, he said, since he was a child, and wished to 
go to work, Mr. Plowden humorously told him to go and 
lay bricks as fast as he could ; he would not stand between 
him and the fruition of his dearest hopes. Here fruition 
means the enjoyment of fruit. In like manner Sir 
Thomas Browne wrote : “ Let the fruition of things bless the 
possession of them.” It is perhaps unnecessary to gird again 
at the use of the word phenomenon in the meaning of some- 
thing remarkable. A phenomenon is simply an appearance, 
or a condition realised by the senses. Mr. Fitzgerald 
suggests the following explanation of the original perversion 
of this word : 

One can hardly be in error in tracing the vulgar mean- 
ing of the word to the lecture hall in which the man of 
science, or the populariser of scientific knowledge, would 
announce beforehand one of his experiments by saying : 
‘The phenomenon you are now to see,” &c.; and as the 
ignorant audience would the next moment see some strik- 
ing effects of mixture of chemicals, or some strange 
electrical action, they would naturally suppose that 
‘‘ phenomenon ” meant ‘scientific miracle.’’ Some good 
writers have employed the word in this vulgar sense; but 
that, fortunately, has not availed to consecrate the vulgar 
usage. 

The word refer is being overworked, and in many cases 
should be relieved by words like mention, recite, tell, or 
recount. Moreover, both refer and allude are frequently 
employed when the conditions under which they are 
admissible have been altogether overshot. Thus, if in a 
business letter or agreement a house or horse is fully de- 
scribed, and is the very subject of the agreement, it becomes 
wrong to speak of it in a final clause as the house or 
horse “ here referred to,” since this word is properly appli- 
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cable only to something which has received no more than a 
passing or incidental mention. 

Extra is an abused word. People say extra good or 
extra cheap in order to intensify good and cheap. But 
extra has no such force. So far from intensifying a given 
condition, it denies it by indicating that the thing so 
described lies outside the sphere or quality named. ‘I'hus 
extra-judicial does not mean more than ordinarily judicial, 
as though a judge had dredged his conscience in giving an 
opinion, but outside of judicial, and therefore incapable of 
being judged at all in the prescribed way. 

A grievous fault is the use of identify in a phrase like 
this: “He is identified with the anti-vaccination move- 
ment.” A man can only identify himself with another 
man or set of men. He can identify himself with the 
opponents of vaccination, and even here the word carries a 
shade of meaning of its own, distinguishing the phrase from 
such a one as “he joined the opponents of vaccination.” 

One should not speak of high or low calibre, but, 
remembering the meaning of calibre, one should apply to 
it only such adjectives as great or small. 

It is wrong to speak of a consensus of opinion. The 
word consensus itself means an agreement of thought, and 
should stand alone. 

Misconceived uses of the verb “to place” are many. It 
should usually be reserved for cases in which an actual 
enclosing and conditioning place is contemplated. You may 
place a bust in a niche, or your son in aschool. But you 
should not “ place” your hand on your heart, or even bait 
in a trap. ‘The words put and set sem to be shunned as 
vulgar, but, as Mr. Fitzgerald says, this notion is held only 
by people who suspect the respectability of little and big, 
for which they must always use small and large. 

To foreshadow is not the same as to predict. ne event 
may foreshadow another, or one condition another, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot foreshadow a surplus. 
The word exhaustive is certainly the “wild exaggeration ” 
which Mr. Fitzgerald calls it. Journalists will even write 
that So-and-so has an exhaustive knowledge of China—a 
country of which no thorough knowledge exists in a Western 
mind. On the hysterical use of the word tremendous Mr. 
Fitagerald is interesting. He traces it to the frequent 
chanting in old funeral services of the “ Dies Irw,” with its 
Rex tremende miujesiatis, Consternation is often misapplied. 
When Queen Victoria died it was reported that consternation 
reigned in Vienna. ‘There was no consternation even at 
Osborne. 

We think that Mr. Fitzgerald goes too far when he objects 
to the word co-respondent on the ground that inasmuch as 
the paramour of a wife charged with adultery is not legally 
a party to the case therefore there can be only one respondent, 
the wife. But the moral and actual position is such that the 
word is highly convenient if not inevitable. Mr. Fitzgerald 
suggests no substitute. 

id space permit we would consider a few words not dealt 
with by Mr. Fitzgerald—words which have been fashionable 
of late and therefore abused. For some reason the word 
insistent has been in great favour of recent years, but in 
nine cases out of ten it is used where recurrent or repeated 
would be the fit word. Strenuous is a late favourite, 
and is constantly doing unfair duty for diligent or energetic. 
Resurge is another pet word spoiled. All kinds of things 
resurge ” when they might just as well recur, or come back, 
or repeat themselves. The word should be used in con- 
nection with death, where death is distinctly indicated. It 
is too much forgotten that some words require other words 
as their companions. ‘ Hark at the dead jokes resurging ! ” 
wrote Thackeray in the Roundabout Papers, but had he 
written “ Hark at the old jokes resurging ! ” he would have 
been open to censure. The straining for effect is the under- 
lying mischief in much English of the day which calls for 
rectification. It seems finer to write “adventure” than 
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“ venture ” or “ try,” and so of a trivial matter you read : “I 
felt almost inclined to adventure the experiment,” where the 
“ad,” by the way, is not more redundant than the “ almost.” 
So, also, “ perdurable,” a word of which Stevenson was 
fond, is dragged in on inadequate occasions. This noble 
word should be kept for great things. Shakespeare, it is 
true, wrote “cables of perdurable toughness,” but we 
should question this to-day. The better use is seen in 
Lowell’s essay on Wordsworth : “ Two things, perhaps, retain 
their freshness more perdurably than the rest—the return 
of Spring, and the more poignant utterances of the poets.” 





Things Seen. 
Two Speakers. 


Ir was a gathering of mild rebels. By rebels I do not 
mean those who would use fire and sword, rifle and bullet, 
to gain an end. Far from it. Indeed, these worn, dome- 
browed men, and women with bright, eager eyes and 
pale faces, were anti-violence, as they were anti-everything 
else. They were against the rough-trampling world and all 
its ways. Everything should be done differently, and 
they were constantly indicating the way. They did not 
spare themselves. eetings, discussions, and manifestoes 
punctuated their strenuous lives. Before all else they were 
serious. You will find them throughout the country. 
They belong to no particular locality. They are the 
malcontents, derided by the contents, but going quietly on, 
sighing, protesting, theorising, and perhaps slowly drawing 
towards a goal. 

At any rate, happiness is theirs, for they are constantly at 
work, and they ve always more to do than they can 
accomplish. ‘You are happy; you are eager; you are 
interested.” Such was my mental comment as I entered the 
small room where they were holding one of their periodical 
meetings of protest. The system of education in vogue at 
the present day was the subject, and as earnest speaker 
followed earnest sp-aker I learned that they were against 
examinations, against: prizes, against punishment, and 
against home work. 

Two of the speakers said things that stayed with me: 
memorabilia that came from the heart, that had been 
checked by the brain, and by the salutary experience of life. 
One was a man, the other was a woman. He said teaching 
was valueless unless the teacher believed in and loved what 
he taught. It was useless to try to slur doubts, to pretend 
admiration for what he found tedious. If the teacher finds 
pages of Shakespeare dull, and many pages are dull (he 
said), then the pupil must be told that they are dull, and 
his enthusiasm preserved for what is fine and great. The 
woman stood forth as the champion of Milton. Just think 
of it! A champion for Milton in a schoolroom in the 
twentieth century! She pleaded for him : it was touching. 
He had been the stand-by of her youth, as of her middle- 
age : the house built upon a rock, where so much else was 
shifting and tumbling. “His golden words, his golden 
words,” she repeated. ‘They have such shades of meaning, 
and the subtlety of meaning always falls on the ear with a 
new surprise. I cannot say how much I owe to him. 
But now ——” 

She paused. I felt the contagion of a real grief. But I 
was not prepared for her last sentence. “I asked a school- 
fellow of my daughter’s if she knew Milton. ‘Oh, yes, 
she momeed ; ‘we have him for imposition.’ ” 


The Shipwreck. 


WE rested on our oars and listened. There was no doubt 
about it. Somewhere there were children raising their voices 
in lamentation. 


“Somebody is being drowned,” he said, 
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and we put our backs into it, and the boat sped through the 
narrow dyke into the broad. There, on the right band, just 
where the water-lilies fringe the rushes, lay a large family- 
boat immovable. Round it were scattered fragments of 
broken oars, and a quant-pole stood rigidly upright beside it. 
In the stern sat a mother pale with terror, who clasped as 
many of her offspring as he could gather into her arms, 
they howling dismally the while. But the strangest sight of 
all was the father leaping nimbly from thwart to thwart in 
his stockinged feet until the large boat rocked beneath his 
weight. “ Here is a madman,” whispered my companion ; 
“he has broken those oars on the heads of his family, and 
now he is trying to drown those that remain.” The man 
paused in his dancing, looked round, and saw us. Then he 
tied a handkerchief round a fragment of oar, and waved it 
wildly to attract our attention. 

We rowed up to within speaking distance. “ What is the 
matter?” Iasked. ‘“ We were trying to get some water- 
lilies,” he replied, “ when we ran on to this mudbank, and we 
can’t get off. I was trying to shake her off by jumping. 
I’ve broken both the sculls, and the quant-pole is stuck fast, 
as you see. I was just going to get out and push when I 
saw you.” “Lucky you did not,” said my companion ; 
“the mud is ten feet deep, and you would have gone right 
down to the bottom. You had better all get into our boat, 
and we'll tow yours off.” So the seven children and the 
mother were handed over into our boat, the man got in with 
his boots in his hand, and we towed his boat off the mud 
and into the channel. Then we put them all back, lent 
= a pair of sculls, and watched them splash away for 

ome. 

But in the place where they had been a quant-pole, rigidly 
upright, kept watch over some fragments of broken oars, 





Does Rhyme Connect Ideas? 


Few languages are so poor in rhyme as the English 
language : the consequence is that certain rhymes and 
sets of rhymes recur continually in literature. At first 
sight it would appear as if such connections were governed 
wholly by chance, and as if it would require the greatest 
ingenuity to establish links between the alien ideas em- 
bodied in rhyming words. But, as a matter of fact, the most 
commonplace rhymes seem joined with a peculiar fitness 
—they are often the one the complement of the other— 
the abstract thought, perhaps, and its concrete symbol; and 
the question arises as to whether the ideas represented by 
these rhymes have coalesced simply by mutual contact, or 
whether some remote intellectual affinity in the beginning 
of things has brought them together. 

Take a few examples. The number Seven governs the 
whole of the Revelation of St John. “The seven stars 
are the angels of the seven churches: and the seven 
candlesticks which thou sawest are the seven churches.” 
The book has seven seals, and the Lamb seven horns and 
seven eyes. Now “seven” is almost the only perfect rhyme 
for “heaven”: and it is the mystical connection between 
seven and heaven that gives a spiritual beauty to the lines 
which tell of the Blessed Damosel “how the stars in her 
hair were seven,” and of the holy St. Bride, how she was 
“sweet voiced amid the starry seven.” Then, as an 
imperfect thyme to “heaven” the appropriateness of 
“forgiven” is obvious at once. 

The rhymes with which the word “God” is generally 
linked—*“ clod,” “sod,” and “rod ”’—give scope for many 
interesting speculations. Clod, the clay or mortality, and 
sod, the grave or death, find their connection in verse with 
“God,” so that by their very earthiness they may point the 
more extreme contrast with the divine eternity and glory. 
Again, it is possible that the constant juxtaposition of “ rod” 
and “God” in rhyme has helped to lay stress upon the 
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sterner qualities of the Deity; and we do not hesitate to 
suggest that Puritanism—one of the most important and 
characteristic of our national traits—owes something of its 
strength to what in this case seems an accidental coincidence 
in sound. The constant occurrence of these rhymes, “ God” 
and “rod,” in hymns establishes a connection from which 
the mind can only with difficulty free itself. 

The most curious example of unity in thought between 
rhymes occurs with reference to the words “love” and 
“dove.” The dove is a symbol of both spiritual and 
sexual love : the Holy Spirit takes shape as a Dove; and 
Venus and her doves come down to us out of classical times. 
“Love” and “dove” are not therefore wedded by material 
bonds alone—they have concluded a true marriage of souls ; 
and we can only suppose that the genius of the English 
language presided over the ceremony in a moment of unusual 
inspiration, For love, secular and divine, is the main theme 
of the poets; and the changes that can be rung upon its 
sounds are few. 

To rhyme “love” with other than “dove” has the 
appearance of almost freakish ingenuity. Browning, that 
delighter in difficult ways, rhymes “ love” with “ clove” : 

Flower o’ the Clove 
All the Latin I construe is Amo, I love. 

In our most ambitious attempt at an epic on domestic love 
we find “glove” very fittingly insisted on in connection 
with emotions that are circumscribed by upper middle-class 
surroundings. The Lady who is to become the Angel in 
the House wears a little lilac glove going to church; the 
Lover kisses the Lady’s glove ; and we hear of the Lover 
paying worship to a stolen glove. At the same time 
Coventry Patmore, in other of his works, has suggested a 
mystical bond of union between heavenly and outlly love ; 
and no doubt he would be the first to acknowledge sig- 
nificance in the fact that the symbol for both is the same. 
** Move,” “ prove,” and “ grove” are brought with more or 
less success by various writers into touch with “love.” 
Recently, Dante Gabriel Rossetti and Swinburne have used 
“thereof,” and phrases ending with “ of,” in happiest con- 
junction with “love.” It is noticeable that many of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’s lines gain an haunting originality by his 
employment of very simple words at the close, not perfect 
rhymes, and, therefore, holding the music of a new com- 
bination. 

But, if ingenuity is demanded in seeking rhymes for 
“love” outside “dove,” it requires at least an equal 
ingenuity to find fresh points of contact between “love” 
and “dove.” This novelty is not so much sought after by 
the writers of sacred poems, who are willing to trust to the 
original force of the symbol for their effect. Thus Christina 
Rossetti writes in her poems addressed to heavenly love : 
“ Brood over me with yearnings of a dove ’—and, again, 
very finely : “Make me a nest for dwelling of thy Dove.” 
It is unnecessary to point out how aptly the word “above ” 
matches with divine love. 

When we come to the poems of secular love, we see that 
the poets have used all manner of invention within the 
limits of their rhyme. Doves are, of course, introduced in 
connection with most of the allusions to Venus. Thus 
William Morris : 

For o’er the dais Venus fair 
Fluttered about by many a dove 
Make hopeless men for hopeless love 
Both sick and sorry. 
Swinburne tells us that Queen Venus’ raiment was painted 
with “ Red mouths of maidens, and red feet of doves.” No 
doubt the classical conception animates Coventry Patmore’s 
tortuous quatrain : 
Love kiss'd by Wisdom wakes twice Love, 
And Wisdom is, through loving, wise. 
Let Dove and Snake, and Snake and Dove 
This Wisdom’s be, that Love’s Device, 
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But the Dove is not only used to personify Love or her 
attendants ; it stands constantly in poetry as a symbol of the 
one loved. And at this point we seem to reach a juxtaposi- 
tion originally of convenience, which has, however, made 
good its association of ideas. We read in the Sonnets from 
the Portuguese : 


Alas, I have grieved, so I am hard to love. 
Yet love me—wilt thou ’ open thy heart wide 
And fold within the wet wings of thy dove. 
Endymion says to Peona : 
Thou art as a dove 
Trembling its closid eyes and sleekéd wings 
About me, 


Then there is the poor child in “ In Memoriam ” waiting 
for her love : 


Oh somewhere, meek, unconscious dove 
That sittest ranging golden hair. . . 


Nor must we forget Mr. Francis Thompson’s description of 
a lady : 
whose form is a grove 
Hush’d with the cooing of an unseen dove. 


It is impossible even briefly to indicate all the allusions 
there are, in connection with human love, to the purity of 
the dove, to the mildness of the dove, to the “ livelier iris ” 
that “changes on the burnish’d dove.” So universal had 
this association of ideas become that Shakespeare satirises 
the excessive use of this “ sweet folly of the dove” in these 
lines of Thisbe’s : 

Asleep, my love ?— 

What dead, my dove ? 


and their influence has not been strong enough to prevent 
Mr. William Watson from writing : 


Hand within hand, my love, 
Heart within heart, my dove. . . 


In conclusion, it will be seen that rhyme has far too long 
been regarded as a mere musical device. It is in point of 
fact one of the most potent instruments of language in 
establishing and rivetting association of ideas. Sometimes 
rhymes fall together with such exquisite appropriateness 
that we feel some great universal law must have governed 
their pairing : such unity of sound and idea are to be 
found in the perfect matching of “love” and “ dove,” in 
the admirable antithesis of “ God” and “ clod,” and in the 
mystic connection of “seven” and “heaven.” At other 
times alien conceptions are brought by rhyme into forcible 
juxtaposition, and an accidental association of ideas may be 
established, occasionally adventitious, as in the recently 
exploited rhymes of “ mist” and “amethyst” ; occasionally 
dangerous, as in the constant rhyming of “God” and 
“rod.” 

Of course, rhymes have to occur with a certain frequency 
before they are able to bend national thought to their sway : 
we have therefore only given our consideration to a few of 
the commonest rhymes. Most individuals will, however, 
acknowledge the potency of subtler rhyme-influences on 
their association of ideas, And when we realise that every 
nation has a set of rhyme-combinations absolutely peculiar 
to its own genius, it seems as if the differences in tempera- 
ment between the nations may largely be due to the different 
thought-connections established by rhyme. 











Correspondence. 


Walter Pater. 


Srr,—In your review of Pater’s Essays from the Guardian 
in the AcapEemy of October 19 there is a remark with which 
admirers of this writer’s books will cordially agree. I refer 
to your words which lay stress on the fact that Pater was 
much more than a stylist—that he was “ primarily a thinker, 
concerned more with life than with literature, or with litera- 
ture as the fullest and sincerest expression of life itself.” It 
is allowable, I think, to'go a step further than this, and say 
that Pater would confess that literature at its highest and 
its best has an inspiring influence ; that it tends to make us 
live nobler lives than we could without its aid. One of his 
most successful books is the volume of Oxford lectures 
entitled Plato and Platonism. In one of these lectures he 
tells us that the study of the Platonic doctrine of ideas may 
promote in us ideals. ‘To the careful, thoughtful reader 
Pater’s own writings will not be found wanting in this 
respect. The spirit of the master rests upon the disciple.— 
Iam, &c., 4 P. WRIGHT. 

Byrness, Otterburn, Northumberland. 








** Joseph Khassan.” 


Sir,—Apropos the “ Notes on Novels” in your last issue, 
in the course of which you quote the brief dedication of my 
new book, Joseph Khassan, may I be permitted to point out 
that the lines, as I wrote them, run as follows : “ To a Jand 
of undying fascination, the home of a dying people, the 
author, who loves both, dedicates this book” ? ‘“‘Satisfac- 
tion” in place of “‘facination”” makes nonsense of my 
dedication, to readers who know anything of Morocco (I 
wish with all my heart one might truthfully say that either 
word would serve), and so I venture to draw your attention 
to the misquotation.—I am, &c., A. J. Dawson. 

Croft, Crondall, Hants. 
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*‘ Barbara West.” 

Srr,—I am sure your courtesy will permit me to correct 
a slip which, occurring in “ Notes on Novels,” not only 
makes nonsense of a quoted pbrase, but, as chance would 
have it, misrepresents the point of view of my story, Barbara 
West. A printed note on the moral aim of the book, sent 
out, it seems, by the publisher, is made to speak of “ Nature’s 
just and kindly purpose” in the law of sex. It speaks of 
Nature’s purpose as “ great and kindly,” not “ just,” which 
word is in this connection, unfortunately, a little ludicrous. 
—I am, &c, KrIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 

Leeds, 


The Irish Brogue. 

Sir,—Mr. Bartram’s letter on the Irish brogue is so 
good—indeed, so admirable—that I hesitate to say one 
word that may seem in disagreement with his experience. 
But I think he will be interested to know that I did hear 
“completely” sounded “complately” in one of the first 
street, ballads I ever heard (in Connaught). There was an 
ironic verse, which ran thus: 

Ah, then Misther Whately, 
Who came here lately, 
He has complately 

My heart trepanned ; 
Sure Julius Cesar, 
Or a Galway Blazer, 
Or Naybuccodnaysur 

Was not half as grand. 

That, surely, is enough.—I am, &c., 
Joun F. Taytor, 
Devonshire Club, St. James’s, S.W. 


Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. tcg (New Series). 


Last week our Competition was as follows : 

This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best critical 
plea for a poet, born since 1850, who is not dealt with by Mr. 
William Archer in his book, Poets of the Younger Generation. 

In response we have received interesting ‘‘ pleas’ for the following 
poets : 
Ada Smith, 
Norman Gale, 
Constance Naden (2), 
«i. K. Chesterton (2), 
Osear Wilde, Robert Bain, 
Archibald Lampman, Lord Alfred Douglas. 
We award the prize to Mr. U. Sargent, Catte!l-road, Small Heath, 
Birmingham, for the following : 


Lewis Morrison Grant, 
George Russell, 

Olive Custance, 

Alfred Hayes, 


Mr. G. K. Curesrerton. 


In ‘* The Wild Knight ’’ Mr. Chesterton has shown himself a poet 
of sterling worth. He has a fine imagination (witness ‘‘ The Holy 
of Holies ’’), a delicate fancy (witness ‘‘ A Chord of Colour’) and a 
lyrical gift equal to those which, combined with more conventional 
matter, have gained recognition for some contemporary poets. But 
the most striking thing about his work is that every poem is instinct 
with that joy in life which is the most poetical thing in the world. | It 
is that abiding confidence in the life that now is which kept Stevenson 
happy—boisterously happy—through his long struggle with physical 
weakness. Other poets have thought the stars and the elements 
sympathetic to their melancholy, but to Mr, Chesterton 

The stars are fresh and gay: 
The wordd is a daring fancy, 
And finished yesterday. : 


” 


** Fresh ’’ is old Chaucer’s favourite and characteristic adjective, and 
I know no other poet since Chaucer (except Stevenson) who has so 
unreservedly declared that it is good to bealive. But his is not merely 
the exuberant optimism of the vigorous youth of a race, rather a self- 
conscious optimism, based on knowledge. He looks upon life up to 
date, sees it clearly and whole, and pronounces it emphatically good. 
The latest invention of yesterday has, for him, a share in the world’s 
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romance and poetry. In ‘‘ King’s Cross Station” and ‘‘The Lamp- 
Post ’’ he celebrates the eternal romance and idealism that are in 
things regarded by most people as ridiculously commonplace. 


Other replies are as follows : 
Ava Suir. B. 1875, D. 1898. 


I would have this to be more of an appreciation than a plea. Ada 
Smith’s death three years ago, together with the brief account of her 
career and the publication of some of her verses in the newspapers, 
affected me as none but that of a genuine poet could have done. In 
her poems I found an articulation of passion such as evoked in me a 
renewed impulsion of life. And so in the lyric mornings of early 
spring, when the frost-pearled grass sparkles in the brilliant sunshine, 
and the air is joyous with the song of birds, I think of the death-song 
of the Earth Lover: 


Constrain me close, O Earth, in your dim house, 
Draw bolts on sight and sound, make strong all bars, 
For, 0, when April days with the world carouse, 
Drunk with sunlight or dumb with stars, 
Should once the south-west wind blow past Death’s door, 
My sapless heart would leap and live once more. 


And often in the autumn nights, out on the lone fell, in the strange 
silence, under the wide sky. my heart echoes her subdued questioning 


If I might but understand 

What the hueless twilight means, 
And why, where the low sky leans 

To the lonely-lying land, 
Should be no comforting gleams, 

But only the ancient woe 
Of the strange, wild thing that screams 

Above where the rushes grow. 
And I on the vague moorland 

Where the sky earthward leans,— 
If I might but understand 

What the hueless twilight means ! 

[H. R. 8., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Lorp Atrrep Dovetas. 


To write of ‘‘ poets of the younger generation’’ and to omit the 
name of the gifted author of the ballad of ‘“‘ Perkin Warbeck”’’ from 
the list is to have missed one of the sweetest voices in the throng. 
Lord Alfred Douglas has not published very much, but the small 
volume entitled ‘‘ The City of the Soul’’ is a valued possession to those 
who care for real poetry—the poetry of life expressed in language 
that makes its own music. The mantle of Keats seems to have fallen 
on these young shoulders; the faults of Keats are the faults of this 
modern singer—a sweetness of utterance that almost cloys. 

Almost—but not quite. It would be impossible for either poet to 
write an unmusical phrase, and there is always the thought behind, 
vigorous and clear, to temper the sensuousness of the melody. Of 
ballads, ‘‘The Ballad of Saint Vitus,’’ ‘‘ Perkin Warbeck,”’ 
‘* Jonquil and Fleur-de-Lys’’ show what Lord Alfred Douglas can 
do with astirring motive. Of his sonnets, the one written in memory 
of his brother’s death in 1894, his sonnet ‘‘On the Sunset,’’ and the 
one ‘To Sleep,”’ are haunting in their beauty. Lyrics and songs 
seem to fall of themselves from his pen. 

To quote much is impossible, but a stanza from the ‘‘ City of the 
Soul ’’—that poem that stung all critics into admiration of its incom- 
parable lines—may find room. The singer is questioning how his soul 
can ‘please the King,’’ and the poem closes with the passionate 
cry : 


’ 


Only to build one crystal barrier 
Against this sea which beats upon our days ; 
To ransome one lost moment with a rhyme ! 
Or if fate cries and grudging gods demur, 
To clutch Life’s hair, and thrust one naked phrase, 
Like a lean knife, between the ribs of Time. 
[A. E., Oxford. ] 


Competition No. 110 (New Series). 


I view of the fact that we shall add a special Fiction Supplement 
to our issue of November 9, we ask our readers to send in the titles of 
the twelve novels published up to October 26th which they consider 
the best novels of the present year. To the sender of the list which 
most nearly answers to the general opinion, as determined by a 


plébiscite, we shall give a prize of One Guinea. All replies must 


reach us by next Wednesday. 
Rvtes. 

Answers, addressed, ‘‘ Literary Competition, THz AcapEmy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,”’ must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, October 30. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; other- 
wise the first only will be considered. Contributions to be written on 
one side of the paper only. 





